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CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


A DECLARATION on the subject of confession 
and absolution has been put forth by Dr. Pusey 
and several other priests of the Church of Eng- 
land, which will be held by the British public as 
possessing not a little significance: It was 
drawn up, no doubt, mainly by the Doctor hjm- 
self, in view of ‘‘ the serious misapprehensions 
as to the teaching of the Church of England on 
the subject of confession and absolution which 
are widely prevalent,” and it declares what the 
signataries hold and teach thereupon, ‘‘ with 
special reference to the points which have been 
brought under discussion.” We cannot under- 
take to present even an outline of the argument 
by which they reach their practical conclusion. 
But the conclusion is as follows:—‘‘ While, 
then, we hold that the formularies of the 
Church of England do not authorise any priest 
to teach that private confession is a condition 
indispensable to the forgiveness of sin after 
baptism, and the Church of England does not 
justify any parish priest in requiring private 
confession as a condition of receiving holy com- 
munion, we also hold that all who, under the 
circumstances above stated, have claimed the 
privilege of private confession are entitled to it, 
and that the clergy are directed under certain 
circumstances to ‘move’ persons to such con- 
fession.”” This statement of the authorised 
teaching of the Church of Eagland is sufficiently 
cautious, but, doubtless, it will answer the 
main purpose for which it was made. ’Tis 
not so deep as a well,” as Mercutio said of his 
wound, nor so wide as a church door; but 
tis enough, twill serve.“ Dr. Pusey’s declara- 
tion does not carry with it any legal autho- 
rity; it is not the decision of any recog- 


nised tribunal; it may not even be a correct 


interpretation of the meaning and spirit of 
what is contained in the formularies of the 
Church in relation to the subject-matter under 
discussion; but there can be little doubt that 
to a very numerous section of the English 
clergy it will carry with it a high moral sanction 
of the practice of private confession; and, under 


cover of such sanction, it may be reasonably. 


anticipated that the practice, now compara- 
tively exceptional and rare, will become 


common. 


Very little hope can be laced b by the objecting 
laity of the Church of England in the resisting 
force of the episcopate. For, in the first place, 


225 | the members of the Bench are not themselves 
225 | by any means free from the taint sought to be 


got rid of. Even those of them who dislike the 
revival of this Romanising practice seem to be 
aware that it has its roots in the Liturgy of the 
Established Church, and that id is far easier to 
talk of authoritatively suppressing it than to 
take practical measures for 80 doing. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, in a letter recently 
forwarded to Mr. James Holt, M.P., in reply 
to some resolutions passed at a public meeting 
in Leicester condemnatory of confession, pro- 
fesses that he is deeply sensible of the evils 
and dangers of the doctrine and practice 
denounced by the meeting, and is as much 
opposed to the introduction of them into the 
Reformed Church as any of the persons who 
had memorialised him can be; but he submits, 

in reply, that the powers at present possessed 
by the bishops of the Church for suppressing 
any practice whatever are very limited, and he 
calls attention to the especial difficulties which 
beset any attempt to suppress ‘‘ an erroneous 
practice” of ‘‘ confession in a Church which dis- 
tinctly sanctions a certain kind and amount of 
confession, but which has not defined with 
anything like legal precision the limits which 
separate the practice which she sanctions from 
that which she rejects.” He states, further, 
that under the existing state of discipline in 
the Church he does not believe he has the 
power to suppress the practices complained of, 
but, should such large power be hereafter 
granted him”—an increase of authority which 
it is evident he does not anticipate—‘‘he is pre- 
pared to use it fairly and impartially in re- 
quiring from all alike over whom he has juris- 
diction obedience to the laws of the Ohurch of 
Englan 9? 

It must be admitted on all hands, we think, 
that the present state of affairs in the Church of 
England is highly unsatisfactory, involves a 
menace of a great and increasing danger, and, 
so far as can be ascertained, can be reached by 
no remedial means at the disposal of the 
Church Establishment. Here is a particular 
practice associated with a priestly doctrine 
which it is not too much to say an im- 
mense majority of the English people hold 
in abhorrence. The germinal principle of 
both the doctrine and the practice is 
embedded in the formularies of the Church 
of England, and it seems impossible, under 
the modern resuscitation and growth of sacer- 
dotalism in the Church, to prevent the expan- 
sion of those germs into a fruit-bearing plant. 
What can be done? The Church itself is far 
too divided to admit of any hope of revising the 
liturgy. The bishops cannot, if they would, 
suppress what they are well aware is sanctioned 
by the standards of the Church they are called 
upon to govern, nor is it by any means certain 
that they would do so even if they could. An 
appeal to Convocation, as now constituted, 
would obtain no favourable response, and, even 
if it did, could conduce to no corresponding 
action. Barliament alone has adequate autho- 
rity to interpose, but Parliament instinctively 
recoils from any proposal of ecclesiastical re- 
form. The matter, therefore, must be left to 
take its chance. The laity of the Church, how- 
ever much they hate the doctrine and practice 
of auricular confession, however greatly they 


protestations, of that which anny Their’ 
hands are bound ; their Will is meet; their’ 
outcry will be disrogended.. They “have aur 
rendered themselves to an ignoble bondage, and 
no way af escape is open to them from oonte- 
quences which, both as patriots aideProtestante, 


they conténiplate with deep epprehefwiot. « a 
This is one of the unforeseen t inconvenient 
results of what is usually asthe union 


of the Church with the Stato. It need not, 
perhaps, have been just what it: is, but it can’ 
hardly be considered an unnatural development 
of the principles of the State-Church system in 
connection with the histo ical circumstances. 
which have helped to — 1 it. The standards 
of the Reformed Church, owing to the political, 
influences dominant at the tine when they: 
received the -eanction’ of thé’ were’ 
the outcome promise, ways 
been, in . a 8 . the, 
English clergy towards sacerdotalism, checked) 
now and again by national antagonism, but 
ever reviving and putting forth - assumptions 
limited in their extravagance mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, by the public spirit of the age. These 
assumptions, unfortunately, find support in the 
authority of law, and in that temporal main- 
tenance which the clergy of the Church of 


England derive from legal provision. Left to 


themselves, these assumptions would soon be 
worsted by the intelligence of the people; but 
clinging, as they do, to a great historical insti- 
tution under the sanction of the State, like ivy 
upon the walls of an ancient fortress, they 
obtain a support and spread themselves over an 
extent of surface far greater than could be 
accounted for by their own inherent vitality. 
It is a very curious and suggestive fact that, 
in this day of boasted enlightenment and of 
spreading intellectual and scientific culture, 
the sacerdotalism of the Church of England 
is as pretentious, as bold, and nearly as suc-. 
cessful, as ever it was in the time of Archbishop 
Laud. One reason for this, doubtless, is, that 
the Church is wholly without discipline, and 
that everybody in it, with the exception of the 
laity, which ought to constitute it, does as 
seemeth good in his own eyes.“ 

There is but one way out of this confused and 
lawless state of ecclesiastical affairs. We must 
have Disestablishment—or must lose as a nation 
our Protestant character and spirit. It is clear 
to every thinking man in the kingdom that we 
are going rapidly back to the position from 
which we started at the period of the Refor- 
mation. Nothing, indeed, but that love of 
truth and independence which is cherished by 
the laity of England, whether in the Church 
or out of it, stands between the people of this 
country and a formal submission to the Roman 
See. To that point the ecclesiastics of the 


or designedly, guiding the flocks committed to 
their charge, and, if things go on as they have 
done for the last twenty years, there seems 
to be a prospect that the nation will wake up 
some fine morning and find iteelf under the 
authority of the Holy Father. For ourselves, 
we have little apprehension that such will be the 
final result, because we are fully persuaded that, 
when the danger is clearly discerned, the 
alternative of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, however reluctantly, will surely be 


adopted. 


Established Church are, either unconsciously 
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MAX MULLER AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


We have to thank the authorities of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey for 
some recent innovations, which may be re- 
garded as contributions towards the solution of 
a somewhat perplexing problem, viz., what use 
shall be made of the cathedrals when the 
Church which has now exclusive possession of 
them ceases to be established? | 

In both edifices there have within the last 
two years been performances of sacred music, 
not substantially differing from those which 
take place in Exeter and St. James’s Halls. At 
St. Paul’s there have been courses of lectures 
by canons of the cathedrals, on such topics as 
Buddhism, and the social life of modern times. 
The Dean of Westminster, it must have been 
observed, has been quick to offer a resting-place 
within the abbey walls to the remains of literary 
and other public men, without much regard to 
the religio loci, and has in other ways tried to 
popularise the abbey, by departing from vene- 
rable capitular conventionalities. Now he has 
2 a step further, and while at St. Paul's 
ectures have been delivered on secular sub- 

jects, he has allowed a secular person to lecture 
on a subject essentially religious. 

The occasion was the Day of Intercession ” 
for the success of Christian missions, which 
‘was observed by various sections of the chris- 
tian church on Wednesday last. There had 
previously been a special service in the abbey, 
with a sermon by the dean, and in the evening 
Professor Max Miiller delivered a lecture in the 
nave. Oare, we are told, was taken to give 
the lecture a character distinct from that of the 
cathedral services.” And further—‘‘ The choir 
did not attend; the dean and other of the 
cathedral clergy present wore only the college 
gowns and hoods, so that the assembly had 
rather the character of a meeting than of a 
congregation. Bishop Heber’s hymn, ‘From 
Greenland’s roy Mountains,’ was sung before, 
and the 100th Psalm after, the lecture, and the 
dean brought the service, or the meeting, to a 
close by pronouncing the blessing.” 

Notwit standing these precautions, murmurs 


are already heard in certain ecclesiastical circles 
at this new scandal“; the Church Herald 
affirming that nobody not in holy orders of the 


Ohurch of England can legally minister in a 
church, and ‘preaching or lecturing comes 
under the head of ministering,” and wanting to 
know what the bishop of the diocese and the 
primate will say, and whether chaos and dis- 
order are to energise?”—whatever that may 
mean. Even the Zimes seems to be almost 
awe-stricken at the temerity of both the dean 
and the professor; stating ‘‘that a layman 
should lecture in Westminster Abby will 
appear to many to be very singular,” and that 
it is most certainly a significant and re- 
markable occurrence.” Equally strange is the 
fact that Professor Müller was not struck dumb 
by his own audacity; but ‘‘seemed to feel no 
nervousness in his new position, and stood up 
at the lectern and read his discourse as clearly, 
composedly, and effectively as though he was to 
the manner born.“ | 

To us, however, the most astonishing thing 
is that such an incident should be a novelty, 
and be regarded as a serious and portentous 
innovation. There is not, we believe, a single 
Protestant community in England which would 
regard the appearance of a layman in a place 
of worship, to discourse on Christian missions, 
as an extraordinary, or doubtful act. Even 
Church-of-England laymen are invited to speak 
on missions in school-rooms and halls; but 
that they should do so in the consecrated build- 
ings of that Church excites wonder in some 
quarters and indignation in others. 

We say in some quarters, and we may add 
the expression of a belief that they are almost 
meenrey clerical quarters, and further, that 
they are the same quarters from which proceed 
the most strenuous protests against the per- 
formance of Nonconformist — rites in 
parochial churchyards. With the exception of 
some of the Broad Church party, almost the 
whole clerical body are united in striving to keep 
both church and churchyard to themselves. 

Their motives, to some extent, differ. In the 
case of the High-Church party it is sacer- 
dotalism which lies at the bottom of this 
poe of intrusion—whether on the part of 
ay Episcopalians, or Nonconformists of all 
kinds. This section of the clergy regard them- 
selves as a sacred caste—the sole possessors of 
certain Divine gifts, transmitted in the line of 
an imaginary apostolical succession, and gifts 
which they alone ought to, or can, dispense. 
If they believe what they profess, we do not 
wonder at the horror with which they regard 
any acts which set at nought their pretensions ; 
and, if they 1 without believing, we can 
understand thelx simulation of a horror which 


they do not feel, as a means of maintaining 
their priestly assumptions. The other sections 
are simply the champions of a monopoly, 
which, probably, they consider to be needful 
for the maintenance of clerical influence and 
usefulness; or which is too agreeable to be 
arted with without a struggle. They call for 
ay co-operation; but it is with the distinct 
understanding that the co-operation is to be 
limited to work without the walls of the 
church; or that, if any lay voice is to be heard 
within, it is to be confined to chant and psalm, 
and not used for the instruction which, it is as- 
sumed, can be effectually imparted only by duly 
ordained instructors. An episcopalian layman, 
or a Nonconformist minister, may have the 
gifts and graces of an apostle; but while every 
other pulpit, and every lecture-hall, in the oe 
dom may — open to him, and he may through the 
press exercise the most powerful influence, he 
is rigorously excluded from pulpits in which 
intellectual weakness and spiritual dulness 
me | reign supreme. : 

t would be useless to argue with the clerical 
supporters of the existing system. If it were 
possible to convince them against their will, 
they would ‘‘be of the same opinion still.” 
Ecclesiastics, as a body, are not in such matters 
very amenable to reason; while those of the Eng- 
lish Church are the least likely to be persuaded 
into an abandonment of any pretensions which 
affect their personal power and dignity. Butis 
it a hopeless anticipation that the time will 
come * the laity of the Church of England 
will deal decisively, if not roughly, with a 
monopoly which is humiliating to themselves 
and injurious to the clergy ? If they had a pro- 
found respect for their clerical teaching, and a 
high appreciation of their teachers, we should 
be less surprised at their tame acquiescence in 
what would not be endured by the laity of 
any other Protestant Church. It is, however, 
notoriously otherwise. Asa rule, no preaching 
is 80 little cared for, and has so little practical 
influence on the hearers, as the preaching 
which prevails in the majority of Church of 
England pulpits. Nothing is more common on 
the Monday then unconcealed contempt for the 
ministrations of the Sunday; and that is one 
reason why male attendants in so many epis- 
copal churches are so few, and their attendance 
so fitful. Church-going is respectable, and, 
therefore, there are so many church-goers; but 
it does not prevent complaints of clerical in- 
capacity, and clerical unreasonableness, how- 
ever little disposition there may be to find a 
remedy. 

We think it likely that lay impatience of new 
clerical assumptions will before long extend to 
some of the old assumptions, which have 
hitherto never been questioned. Resistance to 
sacerdotalism will, we hope, not be confined to 
anti-confessional meetings and school-board 
elections; but will assume a more searching 
and comprehensive shape. The clerical protests 
already raised, and which will be echoed and 
re-echoed for weeks to come, against Max 
Müller's lecturing in Westminster Abbey will 
be very useful if they help to bring the English 
people to the conclusion that it is high time to 
sweep away restrictions based on principles 
essentially false, and which enfeeble both the 
spiritual and the intellectual life of the nation. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


In the Pope’s present Encyclical Letter, the full 
text of which was published in the Times of 
yesterday, we see no improvement upon the 
Encyclical of five years ago. Age and misfortune 
have, on the contrary, rather ‘embittered the feel- 
ings of Pius IX., and this fulmination of what may 
be paradoxically termed Christian hate, surpasses all 
others in the virulence of its temper and its 
language. The Pope confesses to ‘‘ grievous and 
bitter sufferings,” and that even ‘‘of late matters 
have reached such a pass that death itself seems 
better than life amid such storms.” He has seen 
what he thought could never come to pass,” the 
reference being to the woes” of Rome, and of 
the whole of Italy. Next, the Cantons of Switzer- 
land have revolted from his rule, upon which, and 
after describing what has taken place, the Pope 
delivers his anathema. Worst of all, however, are 
the ‘‘grave wrongs” inflicted upon the Catholic 
Church by the Prussian Government, every one of 
which is carefully, and we may add very truthfully, 
enumerated. Here, ‘‘the holy Church of Christ is 
now in mourning, stripped of its every right, is 
exposed to hostile powers, which threaten its final 
destruction, for the new legislation reaches to the 
point of rendering the life of the Church impossible.” 
The Pope throws back upon the German Empire the 
charge of being the cause of the present strife. 
So, he has read with sorrow of mind the recent 
letter of the Emperor of Germany—a letter as 


— — 


*‘cruel as unlooked for ;” at the same time he sup- 
ports, in the most solemn language, the position 
taken by the Ultramontane German ecclesiastics, 
Then follows a specific recapitulation of the wrongs 
done to the Catholic Church by the German Em. 
pire, and an excommunication of the Old Catholics, 
Bishop Reinkens being mentioned by name. He 
and all his followers are ‘‘ excommunicated, under 
anathema, separated from the communion of the 
Church, and to be reckoned among those whose 
fellowship has been forbidden to the faithful by the 
Apostle.” Even in America the Pope sees increased 
signs of hostility to the Church. All this is 
assigned to ‘‘ the craft and conspiracy of the sects,” 
who are the ‘‘Synagogue of Satan.” Then follows 
a solemn adjuration to the faithful,” which no 
one can read without some feeling of respect, if 
not of reverence, It is somewhat mournful in tone, 
as might be expected, but it is full of courage and 
faith. Yet all through we seem to read between 
the lines,” that the Church of Rome is coming to 
its end. It is singular that not a word is said about 
England, over whose coming conversion a pean of 
joy was once sung, and that the Ritualists, who 
would give anything for a notice from a Pope, are 
altogether left out in the cold.“ The Encyclical, as 
will be gathered, is an honest document, and one 
which most Protestants will be glad to see. 


From the Pope we descend to the Archbishop of 
York, who has been speaking against the Libera- 
tion Society at the Oddfellows’ Hall, Middlesbro’. 
The Archbishop was jocular. He said :— 


I see to-day there is a society going to improve a 
neighbouring town, called the Liberation Society ; it is 
going to find liberty for somebody—nay, I fonnd on 
reading a little further, it is going to find liberty for 
me. (Laughter and applause.) I am exceedingly 
obliged to it for its excellent intentions; but it sets out 
with propositions I cannot consent to. By way of pro- 
curing my liberty, it is going to demonstrate by the 
most convincing proofs that the clergy of the Church of 
England are paid by the State, but I say they are not. 
(Applause.) And upon that point I want to join issue 
with my friend, because it is very important for me, 
mind you, coming here, as it were, once for all, that I 
should make my case out as your weli-wisher, and [ 
don’t want to come here as though I wanted to justify 
myself for existing from the taxes that are gathered 
from the poor. Nothing of the kind takes place. Any 
man, whoever he is, may go on saying so from this till 
next Christmas, and the whole thing will still remain as 
it was, The endowments of the Church of England are 

ifts from men who are gone, and if ever they are con- 

scated, it is not into the pocket of the working men 
that the profits will go, but they will be divided 
amongst the rich—those who are able to buy, and the 
only difference will be, I think, that the property then 
will have far fewer duties attached to it than it has at 
present. (Applause.) At present there is marked 
upon it the solemn and sacred trust of the Church, 
and the worst enemy of the Church of England 
would not deny that she has been, in a great measure, 
the friend of the poor, and that when there is 
a honest, good clergyman in every parish, there is a 
friend of the poor, to whom the poor may turn with 
reasonable expectation that he will act for their welfare, 
and thirk for them, and love them. (Applause.) How- 
ever, in spite of all that, my friends wants to liberate 
me, and I don’t want in the least to have that sham 
liberation. In this case, how does the State control us, 
and we are to be delivered from the control of the 
State! How does the State control us? 1am here to- 
night without the slightest instruction from authorities 
in Downing-street, and there are also the mission 

reachers who have come from far, without the slightest 
incentive from that high quarter, and we have come to 
talk to you about God and eternal things, and we may 
talk till the end of the year, and nobody will interfere 
with us in the slightest degree ; and I 2 spend the 
whole of my strength, as many of my brethren do, in 
working amongst the poor, and preaching the truth, 
and they say what they like, and do what they like, for 
the interests of men; and provided they satisf~ their 
own consciences and are approved by the consciences of 
those to whom they minister, the State has nothing to 
do with them, and will not interfere with them in the 
slightest degree. (Applause.) . 


Then, the Archbishop declared that there had 
never been a more tolerant Church in Christendom 
—which subject, by-the-by, we are glad to see is 
to be treated in one of the new tracts of the 
Liberation Society—and enlarged upon his concep- 
tions of Christian liberty. 

A layman can sometimes teach a cleric, and it is odd 
that just as we should have read the Archbishop’s 
speech, we should come across some proceedings of 
the English Church Union at Swanmore, Isle of 
Wight, reported in the Church Review of last week. 
Amongst the speakers was Mr. W. A. Glynn, 
chairman of the Isle of Wight branch, who spoke 
on tithes. After referring to the Jewish system, 
Mr. Glynn said :— | 

Passing from the Old to the New Testament, we do 
not find tithes ordained by Jesus Christ. On the con- 
trary, it appears to me that alms-giving and free-will 
offerings are laid down for us, and such was the case 
till the fourth or fifth century, when the poy bhp we to 
set aside acertain portion of their income to be devoted 
to the service of God, and this was generally termed 
tithes, although not approaching a tenth of their 
incomes. It wasin the sixth century that ecclesiastics 


in council, by means then in their power, made it a law 
that the laity should give a full tenth to the priests, and 


this the priests enjoyed till the eighth century, when 
| the laity recovered a portion of the tithe, but eventually 
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either applied it to founding religious houses or other 
holy works, or restored it to the priests. Tithes are 
first mentioned in England about the year A. D. 750, as 
appears from the Canons of Egbert, Archbishop of York. 
About A.D. 786 the payment was enjoined by two king- 
doms of the ere 4 Charlemagne established 
tithes in France, A.D. 778, and divided tithes into four 

rts, to maintain—(1) the edifices ; (2) the poor; (3) the 
Bishop ; (4) the priests. In A. D. 794 Offa, King of the 
Mercians, made a law giving to the priests the tithes of 
his kingdom, to atone for the muder of Ethelbert, King 
of the East Angles. We also find them mentioned in 
the reign of King Alfred. Since then, for the last nine 
hundred years, it has been the custom to pay tithes in 
some form or other. Undoubtedly it is an ancient 
custom ; for it was the custom even amongst heathens 
to pay tithes, as Xenophon and other writers inform us, 
So much for the early history of tithes, which are in the 
present day the law of the land, made by kings in some 
cases, apd probably in all cases consented to or sub- 
mitted to by the people. But I cannot acknowledge 
tithes as a Divine law; rather I am of opinion that our 
Lord has charged us not to be content with giving a 
mere tenth in all cases, but that we should give alms 
and free-will gt, according to our means and 
opportunities as largely as possible. Tithes I consider a 
great 8 in many instances, and objectionable as 
being legally levied, just like a tax, on one particular 
class of property viz, landed property only.“ 
Dr. Platt Wilks followed Mr. Glynn, and we find 
him saying :— ä 

In their present form in this country tithes are a charge 
on the land, merely varying slightly according to the fluc - 
tuations of the corn market. The wealtn of a nation is 
generally estimated on such a basis as being fixed and 
permanent, aud hence land has been adopted as the 
standard of property and assessed for tithes. No owner 
or owners in bygone days had the abstract right or 
power to burden the land with this charge for ever; it 
only prevails by tacit consent of succeeding generations 
who have sanctioned such appropriation, ‘‘ Afancipio 
nulli datur, omnibus usu.” e, by our representatives, 
can divert it to any other purpose which we think will 
better conduce to the public weal. 


Dr. Wilks added: 


Among other charges, the State takes the tithe for 
certain Church purposes, which at discretion it may 
change if the objects to which it has hitherto been 


pe tn appear to be useless, misct. ie vous, or out 
of date. 


If we cannot get facts upon this subject into the 
heads of the hierarchy‘ or the clergy, it is some 
consolation to find that the educated laymen of 


the Church, having read history, acknowledge 
them. 


Patronage crops up once more, and yet no bishop 
has declared his intention of bringing in a bill for 
its abolition. The subject was referred to at the 
recent conference of the clergy and laity of the 
rural deanery of Wirral, held at Birkenhead,{where 
Chancellor Espin deprecated the sale of livings, 
and suggested that Convocation should consider 
the subject, with a view to a legal remedy. The 
Rev. Maitland Wood then said that it had been 
his lot to witness some strange specimens of 
private patronage. There was one instance which 
had come under his notice in a certain county 
where arich family held three livings. The family 
also possessed three sons, who to his personal 
knowledge lived lives which utterly unfitted them 
for the ministry ; but in order that the livings 
should not be lost, these young men, although 
they personally expressed their dislike to take holy 
orders, were ordained clergymen, and appointed to 
the three livings, which were of considerable value. 
They had held them, and the young men were each 
under thirty years of age. He ventured to submit 
to the conference that such a state of things as was 
demonstrated to exist by the fact just quoted 
demanded some alteration. It was perfectly won- 
derful that in the Church they permitted a state of 
things to exist which would neither be tolerated in 
the army or navy. Things which would not be 
allowed there were looked upon in the Church by 
men of standing with considerable indifference, to 
say the least of it. ‘‘That it should be possible for 
any man, for a sum of money, to be instituted to 
the care of immortal souls, was a thing utterly in- 
defensible.” But how can anything be indefensible 
which is part and parcel of, as the Bishop of Man- 
chester says, ‘‘the purest Church since the days of 
the apostles ” ? 

Our readers will find, in another column, the 
first indications of a renewal, this season, of the 
tactics employed by Church defenders last year. 
The Liberation meetings at Gateshead have been 
exposed to the old system. But this is nothing 
compared with what is to come ; Mr. John Hardy, 
M.P., threatening us with an appeal to the sword. 
As a rule, however, people who threaten in this 


way are the last to draw the sword from its 


scabbard. But we must be getting near to the end 
when an armed contest is suggested as the last 
resort for the support of the Church. 


— 


The Bishop of Winchester did homage at Wind- 
sor, on Wednesday, on his appointment. The 
bishop was afterwards invested by Her Majesty 
with the chain and badge of his office as Prelate of 
the Order of the Garter. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. | 


FELLING, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-Tyne. — The Rev. 
J. H. Gordon, of Darlington, lectured in the United 
Methodist Free Church here on Monday evening, 
Dec. Ist. It was the first lecture of the kind ever 
detivered, and, though the night was very wild, 
and a local epidemic had been raging very severely, 
a very respectable company — in the chapel. 
The Rev. S. Sallars, who presided, referred to the 
shortness of the notice of arrangements, and warmly 
introduced the lecturer, who spoke at considerable 
length on the aims of the Liberation Society. No 
questions. The heartiest votes of thanks. 

GATESHEAD.—Pastor Gordon delivered the first 
of two lectures at Gateshead under the auspices of 
the Liberation Society on Tuesday last week in the 
Town Hall, which was crowded to excess, the sub- 
ject being ‘‘ The Liberation Society : What it wants 
and what it dces not want.” Mr. Robert Spence 
Watson presided. Mr. Gordon was frequently in- 
terrupted, and at the close of the lecture Mr. Rule 
came forward to contest his views. He was quietly 
listened to. He argued that the State Church was 
based on Biblical authority, and that the means of 
support for the State Church was also based on 
Divine authority. Mr. Gordon replied, but the 

reater part of bis remarks were rendered inaudible 
in the body of the hall by the noisy conduct of in- 
dividuals in and underneath the gallery. Mr. 
Gordon several times resumed his seat until his 
opponents had apparently exhausted themselves, 
but his reappearance was the immediate signal for 
a renewal of unmeaning and undignified noises. 
Whenever there was a lull, Mr. Gordon proceeded 
with his remarks, but was never allowed to make 
much headway. After some further disturbance, 
Mr. Gordon finished his remarks, still, however, 
amidst more or less interruption. He pointed out 
that the tithes mentioned in the Scriptures were 


all free-will offerings. The disturbers began singing 


the National Anthem, and the proceedings were 
brought to a close amid considerable uproar. Mr. 
Gordon delivered his second lecture in the same place 
on Wednesday. The hall was again crowded. The 
lecturer’s subject was ‘‘The Liberation Society : 
What it wants fand what it does not want.” Mr. 
Gordon said the programme of the society was (1) 
this :—That national establishments are unjust; 
(2.) are politically mischievous; (3.) are injurious 
to the Christian Churches established ; (4.) and are, 
injurious to religion. (Cries of No,” followed b 

hissing, and great uproar.) He could not compli- 
ment them on their music. (Laughter.) The 
lecturer went on to explain at length the objects of 
the Liberation Society amid much interruption, and 
said that when they had interred the Establishment, 
as inter it they should—(cries of Never and 
much uproar)—there would spring from the lump a 
leaven of Christian organisation to do the work of 
its Master under its Master's instructions, and that 
when the shackles of the State were removed from 
it, it would stand forth in all the beauty of Christian 
freedom and liberty. (Cheers, followed by hisses 
from the opposition.) Therefore it was that he 
had come to Gateshead. (A voice: Hark away 
back.”) Mr. Rule again appeared to defend the 
Establishment on Biblical authority, and Mr. Gor- 
don replied to him, saying that the tithe of the 
Old Testament was a free-will offering. The real 
question for their opponents was to show that the 


Property was theirs. If they could not, then the 


position of the Liberation Society was this: that 
the nation shall do what it likes with its own.” 
(Cheers.) The whole of the opposition he had 
received that night was an indication of the spirit 
of monopoly—(groans)—and if he had bribed the 
men who had opposed him to do his work, they 
could not have done it better than by their conduct 
that night. On Mr. Gordon sitting down, his 
friends stood up and gave him three cheers, followed 
by groans and hissing from the opposition. A per- 
son arose in the gallery, and gesticulated and shouted 
for some time. A scene of tumult followed, a number 
of boys whistling, shouting, and stamping with their 
feet, and other people singing God save the Queen.” 
The chairman closed the meeting, and a number of 
men and boys followed Pastor Gordon for some dis- 
tance hissing him. 

BURNOPFIELD, NEAR NEwWcASTLE.—On Thursday 
evening, Dec. 4, Mr. Gordon lectured in the United 
Methodist Free Church here, Mr. Wm. Turnbull, 
of Gateshead, presiding, on ‘‘ Disestablishment, 
or, Popery? Another rat lecture, yet the com- 
modious building was well filled with a deeply- 
interested audience, and both chairman and lecturer 
were very cordially received and listened to, and 
received the meeting’s warmest thanks at the close. 
An intensely ‘‘churchy ” neighbourhood. 

LINDLEY, NEAR HvupDDERSFIELD.—Next evening 
(Friday, Dec. 5), Mr. Gordon delivered his lecture 
on ‘‘ Disestablishment, or, Popery?’’ in the 
Mechanics’ Hall, in this place, to a full and very 
sympathetic audience. G. Barker, Esq., presided 
most efficiently. A series of questions by an odd 
sort of catechist was very soon disposed of by Mr. 
Gordon. Mr. Andrew, of Leeds, in seconding the 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, again carried home 
the points of the lecture, and the first meeting of 
the season in Lindley broke up. 

PRESTWICH.—On Monday evenin, a crowded 

ublic meeting was held iu the Co-operative Hall, 
Prestwich, for the purpose of considering the best 
means to be adopted for bringing about reform in 
the Church of England. The principal 2 
were Mr. Henry Lee, J. P., of Sedgley Park, who 
occupied the chair, and the Rev. G. S. Reaney, of 
Warrington. The chairman said on all sides there 
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was the for Church reform, and the cry was 
symptomatic of something or other, and they might 
gather from what was passing around them the 
conclusion that there must be disease, disorder, and 
disturbance in the Church of England, internally as 
well as amongst those who were outside it, in rela- 
tion to its present condition. The consequence was 
that people were asking loudly fot Church reform. 
When they heard cl en of the Church of Eng- 
land using expressions like the one he was about 

uote, they might be quite sure that the necessit 
or Church reform was = felt. The Chure 
of England must be mended or ended.“ That was 
a strong expression, but it was the declaration of 
the Rev. G. W. Weldon, Vicar of Saint Saviour’s, 
Chelsea, at an anti-Ritualistic meeting held at 
Sheffield. Mr. S. Shirley, of Manchester, moved 
the following resolution: 


That this meeting gratefully acknowl the valuable 


services of Mr. Edward Miall, M.P., in before the 
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The resolution was seconded by Mr. Noah Bri 
3 unanimously, Other speakers fol- 
owed. 

MANSFIELD.—The Rev. Marmaduke Miller has 
lectured in the Town Hall, Mansfield, to a very 
1 audience, on the Disestablishment or Reform 
of the Established Church. Having referred to the 
legal position of the Church, Mr. Miller sketched 
its present condition, and V for the impossi- 
bility of reform. The Man Advertiser says :— 
„We have rarely listened to an address which 
showed completer acquaintance with the points of 
which he treated, and treated with such ease and 
ability as to maintain the u ing attention of 
the hearers for nearly two hours. ere were few, 
if any, indications of bitterness or hard words in 
the manner in which many difficult subjects were 
referred to ; and it was remarkable that the severest 
criticisms uttered by Mr. Miller were couched in 
language used by dignitaries of the Church itself, 
or based upon facts to which they have given 
publicity.” 

WrymoutH.—We were able last week to state 
that Mr. Kearley, one of the society’s agents, had 
attended meetings in Dorsetshire. We have now 
fuller reports of those held at Weymouth and Port- 
land. At Weymouth a numerous and most respec- 
table audience met in the Maiden-street Assembl 
Room. The chair was taken by the Rev. W. 
Lewis, and on the platform were — Mr. Kearley, a 
deputation from the Liberation Society, the Rev. 
J. Bailey, B. A., Mr. A. Dennis, and the Rev. W. 
W. Sherren, of Portland. The chairman, in the 
course of his address vindicated the principle of 
the Liberation Society, remarking that if he were 
an Episcopalian, and holding the views he did, he 
should still become an active member of the 
Liberation Society, and seek to have his Church 
set — from its unholy alliance with ths State. 
Mr. Kearley gave an address of an exceedingl 
comprehensive character, which was listened to 
with marked attention. On resuming his seat, the 
audience gave him loud and enthusiastic applause. 
The Rev. J. Bailey, B.A., next addressed the 
meeting in an able, eloquent, and effective speech. 
Amongst other things, he said the Roman Catholic 
papers stated that out of every twenty converts 
oining their 1 not ** _— . had 
* or the steps the teaching and 

eae of the Ritualistic 4 The . 

. W. Sherren 7 and Mr. A. Dennis 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Esarley for his 
address, which was carried, as also‘ 
to the chairman. 

PoRTLAND.—At the meeting at Portland the Rev. 
T. Neave, of Dorvhester, by special request, re- 
delivered his lecture of the 14th in the British 
School, Portland, in reply to the lecture of the 
Rev. W. H. Lucas, on behalf of the Church 
Defence Association, which was delivered by bim 
at the Reforne School on the 4th. Although the 
— 7 was very inclement, the schoolroom was 
filled by a respectable and appreciative audience. 
The lecturer was introdu the Rev. W. W. 
Sherren, who occupied the chair, and who made a 
long and pointed address. Mr. Neave and Mr. 
Kearley followed with great effect. At the close 
the following letters were read :— 

Sir,—I very much wish to know who have given you 
liberty to hold your meeting in the British Schoolroom, 
Fortune’s Well, as I am the largest shareholder in that 
schoolroom, and I forbid you to hold any meeting in the 
school. If so I shall take the perlice to it. 
Those that have given you liberty cannot do it.— 
aun truly, ‘'HOMAS COMBEN, Hill Side Villa, Nov. 29, 

73. 

Sir,—The British Schoolroom has been hired for the 
282 evening, at the usual charge, and from the 
recogn legal representative or trustee of all the 
shareholders. It will, therefore, be at your peril in any 
way to interfere.— Yours, &c., W. W. SHERREN. 


similar vote 


INTENDED Mxxrixds.— Mr. Kearley is to lecture 
at Redhill this week, and on Monday the Rev. 
W. J. Callaway will lecture at Stratford-on-Avon, 
in reply to the Church Defence speeches lately 
delivered there. The Rev. J. H. Gordon will also 
this week * to Mr. Touchstone, at Nottingham. 
In January, Mr. Carwell Williams is to lecture on 
Voluntaryism in America, in several Yorkshire 
towns, 
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Tue LIE AA To Socrery’s AGEnctes.—An ad- 
ver tisement elsewhere announces that the executive 
committee of the Liberation Society are about to 
appoint three additional district agents. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 


Archbishop Ledochowski’s reply to the summons 
of the Government to him to resign his see has been 
published. He says that a bishop derives his au- 
thority from the Pope, and not from the civil 
power ; he, therefore, will not resign at the com- 
mand of the latter. He would only abandon his 
see if the Pope wished him to do so, and at present 
he intends to remain at his post. The archbishop 
has been warned that unless he pays a further fine, 


till outstanding, of 300 thalers, a second raid for 


distress will be made upon his furniture. We learn 
from the Ostsee Zeitung that the adherents of Arch- 
bishop Ledochowski are bitterly disappointed with 
the attitude of the Polish national party — the 
present contest. The archbishop’s organ complains 
of the obsti with which the Liberal ennik 
party resists all invitations to union with the Ultra- 
montanes, in order to combat the common enem 
of the Church and Polish nationality. This is felt 
to be specially hard at a time when the archbishop 
is threatened with the loss of office and banish- 
ment. These complaints against the Liberal party 
prove, says the Osisee Zeitung, that a great por- 
tion of Polish society, and especially the educated 
classes, have no admiration for the ‘martyrdom’ of 
the ‘ Primate of Poland.“ 

The Ultramontane party at Schrimm has put 
forward Archbishop Ledochowski as candidate for 
a seat in the German Reichsrath at the coming 
elections. No fewer than sixty cases of institution 
of priests in violation of the law have, it is stated, 
been proved against the Archbishop. 


CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Dr. Pusey has made public a document setting 
forth the views which he and his co-signataries en- 
tertain on the subject of confession and absolution. 
They believe and confess” that Christ has insti- 
tuted ‘‘a special means for the remission of sin 
after baptism, and for the relief of consciences, 
which special means the Church of England retains 
and administers as part of her Catholic heritage.” 
This special means is defined to be absolution. 
The last clause of the declaration is a qualifying 
one. The signataries say: While we hold that 
the formularies of the Church of England do not 
authorise any priest to teach that private confession 
is a condition indispensable to the forgiveness of 
sin after baptism, and that the Church of England 
does not justify any parish priest in requiring 
private confession as a condition of receiving holy 
communion, we also hold that all who, under the 
circumstances above stated, claim the privilege of 
private confession, are entitled to it, and that the 
clergy are directed under certain circumstances 
to ‘move’ 22 to such confession. In insisting 
on this as the plain meaning of the authorised lan- 
guage of the Church of England, we believe our- 
selves to be discharging our duty as her faithful 
ministers.“ The signatures are ost exclusivel 
those of the most pronounced members of the Hig 
Anglican party. They include those of Dr. Benson, 
Mr. Carter, Archdeacon Churton, Archdeacon 
Denison, Canon King, Mr. Liddell, Canon Liddon, 
Mr. MacColl, and Mr. Mackonochie. Canon 


Gregory’s name does not appear. 


Dr. Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, has forwarded 
a letter to Mr. James Holt, M.P., in re y to some 
resolutions passed at a public meeting in Leicester, in 
reference toconfession. His lordshipsayshe is deeply 
sensible of the evils and dangers. of the doctrines 
and practices condemned by the meeting, and is as 
much opposed as any one of those at the meeti 
to ‘‘the introduction of the Romish doctrine an 
practice of auricular confession and priestly absolu- 
tion into the Reformed Church. He doubts, how- 
ever, whether the meeting, when ‘‘ calling upon 
the archbishops and bishops to take immediate and 
active steps for suppressing this practice,” could 
have been fully aware how hl 
ene at present by the bishops of the 

burch for suppressing any practice whatever. He 
further doubts whether any meeting would have 
been prepared to grant to the bishops such large 
powers as would enable them immediately to re- 
press this or any other ‘‘erroneous practice.” He 
ae help pe that 1 who are loudest in 

m ops the prompt suppression 
of all is erroneous in the Church are 
also the most jealous of the slightest addition 
to those very limited powers which bishops now 
possess ; they are, in fact (as the lish nation is 
very apt to be) at once very exacting as to the 
promptest efficiency on the part of those who govern, 
and most tenacious as to the widest liberty for 
those who are governed. Such a temper of the 
public mind certainly does not tend to vigorous 
action on the part of those whose unenviable lot it 
is to administer the laws, whether of Church or of 
State, in our day. All such know full well that, 
while their failure to prevent or punish what they 
have little or no legal power to deal with is sure to 
be denounced by some party or other as cowardly 
or treacherous connivance, their attempt to obtain 
larger powers, or to strain in the least degree those 
which they 22 will be denounced by all ies 
as intolerable tyranny, or, at best be raat mt 

5 supported by some one party on the condition 


| 


hat such increased power be directed always | 


nst its opponents, and never against itself. Dr. 

Mag ee states, further, that, under the existing state 
of discipline in the Church, he does not believe he 
has the power to suppress the practices complained 
of; but should, however, such o power be here- 
after granted him, he is prepared to use it fairly 
and impartially in requiring from all alike over whom 
he has jurisdiction obedience to the laws of the 
Church of England. 


The Bishop of Gloucester writes to the Dean of 
Bristol acknowledging the resolutions on th¢ subject 
of confession, recently passed at a publie- meeting, 
which the dean attended. The bishop, in the course 
of his letter, says“ Nothing, 1 am afraid, can be 
done by any direct exercise of authority, but much 
may be done—(1) By setting clearly forward the 
2 of Holy Scripture, so far as it relates to 
this subject, and by stating plainly and fully, as 
you did in your opening address, the mind and 
and teaching hereon of the Prayer-book and formu- 
laries of the Church of England. (2) By opposing 
temperately, but at the same time firmly and per- 
sistently, the counter-Reformation movement, of 
which habitual auricular confession is one of the 
more marked and distinctive characteristics. 


THE LIBERTY OF NONCONFORMIST 
MINISTERS. 


For several weeks past an interesting corre- 
spondence has been going on in the Spectator relative 
to the degree of freedom of opinion enjoyed by 
Nonconformist ministers, in which Mr. Tidman, 
Mr. Church, and others. have supported the view 
of that journal that such freedom is greatly re- 
stricted, and the Revs. H. C. Leonard and J. Baldwin 
Brown have taken the opposite ground. We have 
not space to give a summary of the controversy, now 
closed, which embraced references to the treatment 
of latitudinarian students in some of the colleges, 
and to the well-known Lynch controversy. but 
we cannot forbear one or two quotations from Mr. 
Brown’s able letter. He remarks that much depends 
upon what liberty of religious thought means :— 

If what is desired be liberty to teach all shades of 
doctrine from the Roman to the Rationalistic border, 
we have it not, aor do we care to have it. And if the 
condition of its exercise be the non-natural and widely 
diverse interpretation of formularies which the Legisla- 
ture propounded distinctly with a view to ‘‘uniformity,” 
we should repudiate it utterly. J am aware, of course, 
that the Legislature has relaxed the stringency of as- 
sent, but the clergy have to use the Prayer-book as a 
whole in worship. We Nonconformists should regard 
that as quite the most solemn way of expressing our 


belief in the whole of it, in the natural sense which 


would occur to the worship rs for whom the clergy 
undertake to be as a mouthpiece to God. But if what 
is desired be liberty to develope, soberly, conscien- 
tiously, and with due thought for the weak, larger 
views and bearings of Divine truth, and to bring forth, 
as John Robinson said, new truth out of the Divine 
words, then I think that the Nonconformist need not 
fear comparison with Established Churches. 

No rigid proof is possible in such a matter. But it 
seems to me that Nonconformists have contributed 

uite as largely to that general expansion of religious 
thought and belief which marks our times as the clergy 
of the Established Church. I travel a good deal about 
the country, and visit many churches. 1 am constant] 
struck by the tone of vigorous independence which 
characterises the theological ideas of the various 
ministers with whom I come into contact. They seem to 
me, on the whole, to think and to —_ very freely, 
and their congregations gladly suffer it. I think that 
clergymen are little aware of the amount of bold ori- 
staal hata which their Nonconformist brethren are 
not only allowed, but encouraged, to offer to the people. 


Mr. Brown’s observation leads him to the belief 
that, on the whole, there is no standing ground at 
once so honest and so firm as that of an Indepen- 
deut minister, if a man feels moved by the spirit 
to break up new ground, and to try with reverence 
and earnestness to widen the circle of recognised 
truth. Another practical test is the toleration of 
diverse views on the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. The trust-deeds of Dissenters are one of 
their weak points, but.in respect to his own church 
at Brixton there is no schedule of doctrine in the 
trust-deed, and the tendency is strong and rapid in 
the direction of liberal views. The Lynch case 
was by no means a good illustration on the other 
side. Mr. Lynch broke the neck of a great evil, 
for the influence of Dr. Campbell and his school 
never recovered from the shock which it then 
received ; and most of the men who signed the once 
celebrated protest against the treatment Mr. Lynch 
received are at this moment among the most beloved 
and trusted ministers in Congregational churches. 
Mr. Lynch also had subsequently a congregation of 
rare quality, but it was not gathered for him by a 
Church cle Mr. Brown admits that the 
working of Nonconformity in small places is not 
satisfactory, but this is also a blot on the Church of 
England system :— 


I firmly believe that. the influence of country 
% society" on ‘‘ the peighbouring rector” is a far more 
detrimental thing for England than is the pressure of 
this omnipotent ‘‘ grocer’ on the Nonconformist mini- 
ster. How many followers have Canon Girdlestone and 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies—all hovour to them both !— 
among the rural clergy! Some of us have thought, in 
reading recent episcopal speeches, that we could read 
between the lines that the clergy do not speak out 
about the shameful wrong and misery in their parishes, 
because they dare not. It was not a Nonconformist, 
but a well-known clergyman, of noble birth and large 
knowl of the subject, who, writing about the agri- 
cultural urers’ movement, declared, his hope that it 
would be guided wisely and kept within moderate 


influence ef Nonconformists, with whom the poor were 
in closer fellowship. 


But the truth is, that in all Churches it needs courage 

fed from deeper than human springs to fight in the van 
of this battle of progress. If we are told that it needs 
men of real spiritual courage and power to bear up 
against the pressure of the world in our Voluntary 
Churches, we agree heartily. Heaven, at any rate, dis- 
charges the weak and the timid from the function of 
teaching or ruling in the Church of God. One of the 
most precious elements surely of liberty in a Church is 
the liberty of hearing great teachers of truth. Few 
teachers of recent times have influenced men more 
widely and nobly than the late A. J. Scott and Dr. 
McLeod Campbell. I have heard eminent dignitaries 
of the Church speak in the very strongest terms of the 
value of their teaching to all Churches. They honoured 
an Independent pulpit again and again by their minis- 
trations, but in which of the pulpits of the “free Es- 
tablishment were they permitted to lift up their voices 
for Christ and for mankind ? 
In conclusion, Mr. Brown says he doubts if the 
whole world can furnish a standing-ground for 
spiritual freedom at once so honest and so firm as 
the ministry of an Independent Church. 


Tue Rev. E. Moscarr.— The friends of this 
gentleman, now 77 years of age, are endeavouring to 
raise a small fund in recognition of his past public 
services, and to add to his comfort in his declining 
days. For many years he 8 worked a 
movement for the abolition of the ecclesiastical 
courts—a movement which, so far as the civil busi- 
ness transacted by those courts is concerned, 
ultimately proved successful. He is also the author 
of The History of Church Laws,” Altar Sins,” 
and The Main Principles of Ecclesiastical Autho- 
rity in England.” Mr. Morley, M.P., and Mr. 
Stafford Allen are among the committee, and Mr. 
Charles K. Bedells, of 6, John-street, Bedford-row, 
is the secretary. 


LoxD DENBIGH ON CATHOLIC EXPECTATIONS.— 
The Dublin Evening Post prints a letter of Lord 
Denbigh to the Secretary of the Catholic Union of 
Ireland. His lordship is “‘ rejoiced to see the reso- 
lute tone which is maintained in treating with Her 
Majesty's Government on the education question.” 
He proceeds ;-—‘‘ Of one thing I feel certain, and 
that is that it depends on the Catholics of the 
United Kingdom themselves, but more especially 
on the Catholics of Ireland, whether we can 
succeed in 3 justice from any Government 
on the subject of denominational education in the 
higher studies, or, in other words, permission to 
Catholics to have a university for their own youth 
capable of 5 degrees ratified by the State. 
At present it looks like asking for the moon, but 
Government knows how to make concessions when- 
ever the right amount of pressure is put on.” 


THE RITUALIST PROSECUTION.—It appears that 
the gentleman who is 3 the anti- Ritualist 
roceedings against the Rev. John Edwards, of 

restbury, in Gloucestershire, is a Dissenter, and 
this fact was the ground of the application made 
on Mr. Edwards’s behalf to Vas e Bacon 
a day or two since to stay the prosecution. The 
Vice-Chancellor refused the application, and an 
appeal against the decision was heard on Friday 
by the Lord Chancellor and Lord Justice Mellish. 
The Lord Chancellor called the application an abso- 
lutely frivolous one, and, Lord Justice Mellish 
concurring, it was dismissed. The commissioners 
appointed by the Bishop of Gloucester to inquire 
into this case met on Monday at Cheltenham. 
After hearing evidence, the commissioners an- 
nounced that, having fully considered the matter 
they were unanimously of opinion that there was 
sufficient prima facie ground to institute further 
proceedings. 

CANON GREGORY IN THE PATrAL VREIN.—On 
Sunday Canon Gregory, London, preached at Holy 
Trinity, Birmingham. He said the present educa- 
tion struggle was a question whether they would 
continue to own Christianity to be true or reject 
and despise it. If they wished to bring the people 
down to the level of the Chinese, they could not do 
better than force this miserable secular system on 
the nation. Banish the Gospels from the schools, 
and there would be an absolute disbelief in an 
eternal future and in the spiritual. It was dis- 
believers who cried for the expulsion of the Bible 
from schools. They would soon get tired of the 
voluntary system, carried on simply to rob a child 
of the knowledge of Christ. Practically this was a 
qnestion whether they would overthrow Christia- 
nity. What more monstrous proposition could be 
made in a Christian country, what more open de- 
fiance of the honour of Christ, what more deter- 
mined expression of hatred against the Son of God 
than to banish the Bible from the schools? On the 
answer to that question depended whether Eng- 
land should remain free, noble and great, or sink 
to the condition of France during the Commune. 

DEVELOPMENT OF RiITUALISM Ar Sr. Pavt’s 
CATHEDRAL.—An addition has been made to the 
ordinary services at St. Paul’s Cathedral commen- 
cing on Monday last. Each evening a special office 
is gone through in the chapel at the north-west of 
the nave. Separate seats, indicated by large 
notices, are appropriated to men and women.” 
The late choir of St. Lawrence Jewry form the bulk 
of the congregation. The order of service is com- 
prised in a little book, a copy of which we have 
before us. It commences by a direction for the 
minister to say, In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of-the Holy Ghost, Amen.” Then 
follow three texts—Psalms xlii., 1 Thess. v., and 1 
Peter v.—after which the minister shall say, Let 


bounds depended not at all on the clergy, but on the | 


us remember and humbly confess our sins to 
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Almighty God.” (Then shall be a pause for self. 
examination.) Some special prayers are then read, 
and Psalms iv., xxxi., xci., cxxxiv., with a hymn 
which may be alternated with any from Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” After this the l of 
the preceding Sunday is read, and the Nunc dimittis 
sung, followed by the Apostles’ Creed. Some 
versicles and collects end the service. Two vases 
of flowers are placed on the communion-table, and 
we are informed that a brass cross, four feet in 


height, is in course of manufacture for its further 
decoration.— The Rock. 


THE Protestant CHuncn in France.—The 
Synod of the Reformed Churches of France ter- 
minated its second session on Wednesday. The 
most important business transacted in this last 
sitting was the presentation of a letter from ninety- 
four paren anil as many laymen ing the 
assembly to pronounce the amicable separation of 
the two pares which divide the Chreh. M. Bois, 
author of the Declaration of Faith, proposed to pass 
to the order of the day on the sabes). He said 
that the Synod did not wish to impose its doctrines 
on any one; that those persons who do not re- 
cognise them morally cease by that fact to form 
part of the Church ; that those who do not share 
that belief may withdraw and form a church of 
their own, but that the Synod could not associate 
in such a separation. M. Permessin, an Orthodox 
of the Extreme Right, said that, far from re tting 
the secession, he was rejoiced at it after the con- 
duct of the Liberals; in his opinion the neo- 
Protestants were Materialists, and placéd reason 
above faith ; they ceased to be Protestants, and might 
go. Notwithstanding avery resolute opposition, the 
order of the day of M. Bois was adopted, The 
minutes of the Synod were then read and adopted, 
after which the members separated, to meet again 
next year on the cunvocation of the permanent 
committee. 

THe Irish ULTRAMONTANES.—The first annual 
meeting of the Catholic Union of Ireland was held in 
Dublin on Thursday. The Earl of Granard presided, 
and amongst those present were Cardinal Cullen, 
and a number of other prelates, Mr. Smyth, M.P., 
Major O’Reilly, M.P., Mr. Redmond, M.P., and 
Mr. Cogan, M.P. The first resolution expressed 
sympathy with the Pope, ‘‘ whom an impious inva- 
sion has robbed of his ancient and rightful patrimony, 
and whom a sacrilegious usurpation has already 
doomed to a captivity of more than three years’ 
duration,” and expressed ‘‘our fervent aspiration 
for his complete liberation and the speedy restora- 
tion of his plundered inheritance.” Then followed 
a resolution of sympathy with ‘‘the persecuted 
bishops and priests of Germany and Switzerland.” 
The last resolution was as follows :—‘‘ That the 
bill on the Irish University Education proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone in the last session of Parliament 
having failed to satisfy the just and moderate 
requirements of the people of Ireland, we pledge 


‘ourselves to use every exertion in our power to 


carry out the principles of Catholic education, 80 
often proclaimed by our bishops, and, in particular, 
the resolutions adopted by their lordships at their 
recent meeting in Dublin; and that we offer the 
services of the union and its branches to be used by 
their lordships as they may consider most advisable 
for the sustainment and advancement of those 
principles.“ 
Tue IRIsR CatHotic University.—The Dublin 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes :— 
„At the opening of the session of the Catholic Uni- 
versity on Thursday, a great effort was made to 
ive the proceedings public significance. Cardinal 
ullen was supported by the ablest provincial 
prelate of his Church, Dr. Leahy, of Cashel. This 
was the first meeting since the idea of grantin 
papal degrees was mooted by the bishops, and the 
oint of the day’s doings was the announcement by 
r. Woodlock, the rector, that he would at the 
next commencement confer those degrees in so far 
as he might be advised that the doing so would be 
legal. Cardinal Cullen said nothing 2 but 
Dr. Leahy boasted that they were able to overturn 
every Government which refused to do what they 
wished in regard to education, and made use of the 
remarkable words that the other day they had 


brought to its knees the strongest Government ever 


seen in this country,’ and ‘Government after 
Government would have to succumb to them.’ He 
denounced the Government for having ‘sacrificed 
the interests of Irish Catholics to English secularists 
and Scotch bigots.’ The number of students 
present was remarkably small. The change in the 
studies of the university is said to be intended to 
satisfy in some degree the late memorialists, and is 
to be something like what Dr. Newman first 
desigued when a was rector of the institution. 
One of the degrees intended is that of Bachelor of 
Science. Among the general public in Ireland, 
these proceedings appear to attract at present re- 
— little interest. 


Tne WEALTH or THE BARINdS. — Mr. Thomas 
Baring has left about 3, 000, 000. sterling, which he 
has distributed in various proportions over a pretty 
wide circle of relatives, forgetting none. The prin- 
cipal legatee is Lord Northbrook, who succeeds to 
about 1,250,000/, and, in addition to that the 
London house and pictures, valued at between 
200,000/. and 300,000/. more. The estate of Nor- 
mau-court, which Mr. T. Baring inherited from Mr. 
Baring Wall, goes to a nephew or cousin of Mr. 
Wall, with 30,0001. added. 300,000/. is left to 
Lord Northbrook’s half-brother. The Bishop of 
Durham (Dr. Baring) gets 40,000/.—Scotsman. 
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Beligions und Denominntionnl Nebos. 


LONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

A public meeting of the union, to welcome those 
brethren of the Congregational body who have 
recently visited America, was held in the Wei 
House Chapel on Monday evening. Mr. Henry 
Wright, J.P., presided, and a hymn having been 
sung, and prayer offered by the Rev. P. J. Tur- 

Chairman ad 


quand, the dressed the meeting. He 
said * had met ther in response to the invi- 
tation of the newly-formed Con tional Union 


for London, and the fact that they had been able 
to call them together was evidence of its vitality 
and of its fature power. They had met for a dis- 
tinct object, first, to unite in thanksgiving and 
raise to who had preserved the lives of their 
ear brethren and brought them safely back to 
their friends and their homes, and also to express 
their respect and confidence in the ministers and 
laymen who represented them at the E lical 
Conference. It also expressed their thankfulness 
forthe welcome which theirfriends had received from 
the churches of America. They would tell them of the 
way in which they had been received by the chief 
men of the States, and of their visit to Candie, and 
the love of that ple for the old country and 
their desire for its prosperity. They would tell 
them of their impressions of that great country, 
where all churches enjoy complete religious equality, 
and where the ministers of all denominations are 
known as cle en, and wouldgexpress their sense 
of the blessings of and their desire that it will 
ever exist, and that the test sin would be that 
the two countries should ever be at war with one 
another. (Cheers.) The Rev. A. McMillan, after 
referring with gratitude to the fact of their safe 
return, and with regret to the loss, in the Ville du 
Havre, of four of those who attended the Evan- 
gelical Conference, said he could say very much 
about the American people did time permit. They 
were a noble and great le taken as a whole, 
although given to boasting. But their land was a 
large one, measuring 10,000 miles across, and con- 
sisting of thirty-seven States. Remembering that, 
we need not surprised that they boast of the 
reatness of their country. The population is about 
orty millions, of whom thirty-five millions are 
Protestant, and five millions Roman Catholic. 
And though our Protestant brethren are very ener- 
getic, they are far behind their Roman Catholic 
fellow-citizens, and the great weakness of America 
is the presence of that grit in the machinery—the 
Irish Roman Catholics. The Americans give them 
their citizenship, but they keep from their deno- 
mination public money. hen we landed in New 
York from the Adriatic, an American took ch 
of five of us, and took us to a Fifth Avenue Ho 
entered our names in a book, and told us there 
would be nothing to pay! And in the trams and 
crossing the ferry, they would take no fares from 
those who came to the Alliance meetings. It was 
the same in Canada, where I travelled with Dr. 


pay all expenses if we would come and preach to 
them. We found them working admirably in Mon- 
treal, and I have come to-night to ask you to send 
over Mr. Hannay to Canada. They want a man of 
mark ; it would — encourage the brethren there, 
who are full of energy, piety, and self-denial. In 
the Montreal schools, a chapter from the Bible was 
read by the master, after which he aged in 
prayer, and I found that he was quite at hberty to 
make remarks on the chapter, ‘or to use the prayer 
prepared — the council, or to pray extempore. 
And he said he had been there for years, and had 
only had one objection, and that was from the father 
of a Jewish boy. I was allowed to examine the 


clear ideas of history, especially those parts relating 
to British defeats at Bunker’s Hill and other places 
in America. The master’s salary was 400/., or about 
3701. in our currency. Before I went I had a very 
dim notion of the American people. I was sur- 
rised at the extent of their religious organisation. 
They have 73,000 religious organisations, 63,000 
buildings, 22 million sittings and 71 milljon pounds 
worth of property. Ofthese the Con 
have 2 897 churches, with one million seventeen 
thousand sittings and 3,124 pastors. They have 378 
universities with charters for granting degrees, of 
which fifteen belong to the tional body. 
I met a number of the professors and tutors of the 
theological colleges, and found them men of * 
charity free from that 3 element of the 
State Church. Dr. Quinn, an Ep told 
him he had just been delivering a course of lectures 


at a Wealeyan college. There were 109 theological 
co - seven of them belonging to — 
tionali As to their ministers, we loved them all. 


They struck us in New England as being young in 
ears, but more advanced in years in New York. 
should like to say it kindly, but I must say it 

seemed to me there was an absence of direct 

appeal to the human soul and conscience 
in their preaching. I was told that they 
dealt too much with apologetics, as if the 
enemy was standing by their side, and what they 
wanted was men who would proclaim boldly the 

Gospel of Christ. From a statement in a New York 

paper I learnt that the smallest salary of a Congre- 

gational minister in that city was,500/. in their 
currency. Some had 1,000/. and manses beside. 


man, who is retiring on 500/. a year. His co- 


I spent a Sunday with Dr. Adams of Boston, an 
spans, who rating on Bt ayes, Hi > 


ee vi ae 


Stoughton and Mr. Wills. The friends offered to 


school. I never examined children who had such | 


— 


There is a growing idea in Massachusetts that two 
sermons from the — on the Sabbath is too many. 
In Dr. Adams’ church they meet in the afternoon 
for what they call a Bible service. The pastor 
presides, and gives his views on the sub of the 


reading from the woe hey: they think they get 
more good in this way than from a pulpit ad b 
Professor Phelps, of Andover, has come to the con- 


* that Ard best to have one ge where poe 
ap as an orator to his e, an 
another where he sits.as the teacher. Far this 
idea will extend to England, and be of service to 
us. I hope to go again to America. I am glad 
that I went, for it — opened my eyes to other 
thi and I have been stimulated, morally and 
intellectually. I did not speak at the conference, 
but 1 shall never forget the influence that stole over 
me as I sat and listened, and the impression which 
I received there. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Carvell Williams, having to journey to Bir- 
mingham the same night, spoke next, and said he 
feared the e ions excited by the announce- 
ment that he and others would give their impres- 
sions of the American churches would not be alto- 
gether fulfilled, as most of them had but three 
months’ holiday, and three weeks of that time was 
spent in going and returning. Besides, it was to 
many of them a first visit, and they wanted to see 
all they could. The country was a large one, and 
much of their time was occupied in travelling, and 
as there was only one Sunday in each week, their 
observations were necessarily somewhat limited. 
But they could not fail to observe that the Ame- 
rican people put up large handsome houses of 
prayer, and that they spent more money upon 
them than we do, and fit them up within 
in a luxurious manner. As to the qualit 
of their preaching, we were all 
in thinking that it would be well if we had 
more of the American preaching and more of 
the American singing. It would have gratified our 
hearts more if we had heard more congregational 
singing, and if we had seen a little more reverence 
it would have been acceptable to us, There did 
seem to be a large amount of feverish excitement on 
the Sabbath, and a use of fans in the churches more 
than is customary here. I found myself suffering 
from a thirst for information, and was anxious to 
learn more about the working of their church 
machinery, financial and otherwise. It seems to 
be a maxim with them that their ministers shall 
think and speak as they please, but they expect 
them to devote all their energies to their work, 
and to be real theological teachers. They believe 
that if religion is not in accordance with the times 
it isof no use. Deadness and stagnation are looked 
upon with horror, As an advertisement expressed it, 
they want live men there in the church as well 
as in the world. As a result of this, church work 
is carried on at high pressure, and therefore there 
is some eccentricity. ‘They don’t mind striking out 
in new ways if they can effect what they want. I 
think a little importation of this kind would be 
advantageous tous. From a New York newspaper 
of the Ist October, it would appear that that is the 
time when all the moral and intellectual machinery 
of the churches is wound up and set going, and an 
amusing extract was given, showing how the press 
interests itself in their work, and stimulates them 
to activity. With respect to the Sunday-schools, 
we had never seen such large and handsome rooms, 
fitted with carpets and stained glass windows, and 
where not only the r but the rich people’s 
children meet. The whole congregation seemed to 
flow over the church into the schoolroom ; and the 
ministers are expected to give largely of their 
time and attention to the Sunday-schools. The 
international series of lessons are discussed in 
two or three hundred newspapers every week, 
and are looked upon as an_ essential part 
of the Church system, and there is an amount 
of energy in connection with the system which does 
not exist here, but which is needed if we are to 
retain and increase our scholars. I would advise 
all to keep their eyes and ears open to all that goes 
on in America with rd to our religious, moral, 
and intellectual work. I don’t care if we Ame- 
ricanise our institutions if we Christianise them. 
Notwithstanding the excellence we have attained to, 


gationalists we have much to learn from our brethren there. 


Don’t let us be ashamed to copy from them, for God 
requires our best service, and when we Rave done 
all we can still say, ‘‘Of Thine own have we given 
Thee.” (Cheers. 

The Rev. J. C. Harrison said: You are the re- 
presentatives this evening of the London Congre- 
gational Union, and I have first to express my deep 
regret that I was.unable through my accident to be 
present at your annual meeting, and I have to 
thank you for 7 hearty sympathy. I do feel 
very thankful that many of us were taken to Ame- 
rica and brought back in ages § especially when I 
remember those two pastors who lost their lives by 
the destruction of the Ville du Havre, it seems a 
mysterious thing that they should be taken away, 
for certainly they could not have been better em- 
ployed than in going over the vontinent of America 
attempting to promote peace. They have been 
translated to a world where all is peace. I had 
some diffidence in acceding to the request to go to 
America, for I felt it war no small matter to go 
there, and I feared I might be considered in some 
respects as a representative man, and that I should 
have to stand before many audiences to speak. But 
I found all difficulty vanish away, and I now look 
back with pleasure at the number of addresses 
which were delivered, and to which I listened. I 
should advise all to. go to America. The 
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reception we met with was all we could | 
desire, and made us feel it was the desire 
of the American churches to do us honour as 
representing the English churches. And when we 
went to Washington and Philadelphia it was the 
same, and in other places which Dr. Stoughton and 
myself visited, we were received with equal honour 
and reepect. Dr. Stoughton is well-known there, 
and his works are valued there, but I had done 
nothing of the kind, but we stuck together closely, 
and so I was treated well for his sake, and tried to 
maintain the character which I thus fictitiously 
obtained. (Laughter.) In Boston we received a 
most cordial welcome from the Congregational 
Club, and there met some thirty ministers and a 
hundred laymen. They meet once a month to talk, 
and then sit down to supper, and the principle of 
teetotalism is observed. We addressed them, 
and one of the addresses was remarkable 
for eloquence. We there met Dr. Dexter, 
and 3 could exceed his kindness. The 
American people struck me as remarkable for their 
geniality and demonstrativeness. We had a service 
in the large room of the hotel, Dr. Mayo preaching 
in the morning and Dr. Stoughton in the evening, 
and it was stri ing to seo the people crowd round 
the preachers, and express their thanks for the 
evangelical sermons which they had delivered. I 
observed an advertisement in one of the papers, 
announcing a sermon I had engaged to ver, 
and describing meas ‘‘oneof the most remarkable and 
brilliant preachers of the day.” I took and showed 
it to Dr. Dexter, and said it was too bad, but he 
merely said, Oh, that doesn’t mean much in 
America!” (Laughter.) But I was resolved to 
preach as simply as I — and I was glad to find 
a crowd round me when 1 finished, and to find 
that a minister who will preach the old truth with 
directness and earnestness is Sy BY eS by them. 
The Unitarian body are feeling that their standing 
und is giving way, and they are splitting up 
into two parties, one going to rationalism and the 
other going to evangelicalism. People seem to take 
their character from the country in which they 
live. Now America is a large country, and they 
feel it to be so, and that it has a grand future 
before it. Dr. Stoughton told them he supposed 
that was why they always e rated so, and 
they did not mind it at all. One of them said, I 
thought of going over and taking up Canada, only 
they might take me up for petty larceny.” The 
have large schools and large churches. I don't 
believe in public schools, but the school system in 
America is wonderful. The people love it and 
honour it, and they will tax themselves largel 
to keep it up. was much struck wit 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
New York. They have a building which 
cost 100,000/., and which was collected b 
Mr. Wm. Dodge. It is built at the corner of two 
avenues, and the basement is let for shops which 
bring in 8,000/. a-year rent. There is a great 
room for meetings, a library, and a gymnasium, 
and everything is done to make it an attractive 
resort for the young men. There isa similar house 
in Toronto, and we have no such building in London. 
There are 100,000 members of these associations 
through the country, and they are encouraged to 
visit houses to preach in the open air, and 
they become trained to take public positions in life. 
There are boarding houses also for the young men 
in connection with the association. It may 
be asked, What good can you expect from 
the alliance meetings in America? You ma 
say that they were mere meetings of senti- 
ment, and that we only met to say kind things 
to each other. But even if it were so, it seems to 
be it would be a great thing. We could not 
mention the name of the Queen in Canada without 
calling out great cheers. It is a good thing to find 
that sentiment in favour of the Queen in Canada, 
because if anything should occur that Canada 
should be separated from us, it would be well that 
they should separate in a friendly spirit without any 
remembrance of Boston tea. Sentiment is a great 
— and if we only brought out the reverence 
and love of Canada to England our journey will 
not have been in vain. There may be corrupt 
politicians who would not care if there was a 
quarrel between America and England, but when 
you go among the Christian men there you find that 
they love old England only next totheir owncountry, 
and that there is nothing they would deprecate more 
than a breach between the old country and the 
new. Dr. Adams was resolved that there should 
be a communion service in his church one Sunday. 
Dr. Angus was there and Dr. Payne Smith, and 
the Dean of Canterbury and a Moravian bishop 
were there also. One most interesting incident 
occurred there. They had just been singing, ‘‘ Just 
aa IL am,” and Dr. Cuyler was asked to say a few 
words. He merely said, Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.’ It seems to me at this moment as if 
the moss and overgrowth were removed, and that 
we are standing on that Rock of Ages of which we 
have been singing.” The effect of these simple 
words was very great. Dr. Stoughton and myself 
resolved that we would try and see a black con- 
gregation. We went to an American Episcopal 
Church, and we thought we should have seen 
was no 
excitement, and the black preacher preached from 
the words, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labour,” and 
his sermon was chiefly re le for wisdom and 
earnestness. I was asked to and when 1 
had finished, the pastor said, We thank Mr. Har- 
rison from the depths of our hearts for comin 


the Alliance for not asking any of us to come to the 
conference, through the miserable prejudice still 
existing in the American mind, and I am sorry to 
say that there is more friendship from the State 
than from the Church to us. But it will all come 
right at last. We have been a long-suffering race, 
and we got our liberty from God and not from man. 
But don’t let us complain if our white brethren look 
down upon us: the Lord does not look down upon 
us, and He can put His hand upon us, and make us 
white, and soon we shall reach that place where there 
is neither black nor white.” I told this to my host, 
who inquired about it, and he found that all churches 
were invited by advertisement to send delegates to 
the conference, but the black churches did not do 
so. I rejoice that I went to America; I cherish 
most thankful recollections of America, and I pray 
that the God of England may be the God of 
America, and that the two countries may ever be 
one. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Stoughton followed with a very 
interesting and lively account of his experience, 
which we regret the demands on our space 
do not.enable us to fully. Freedom, fulness, 
and force, were the three things that struck him 
most forcibly in America. There was no State 
Establishment there, they had learnt the 
lesson of religious equality; there was no State 
pay, and all were on a level, and they could 
not tell whether the churches were Episcopalian or 
Baptist from the exterior. There is t freedom 
from traditional entanglements, and they don’t keep 
to old ruts; but if a thing is true and right the 
adopt it. Fulness of spiritual sensibility is exhi. 
bited by the people, and they are very emotional 
in their religion, and it flows out into the world 
and affects all around. It is seen too in the large- 
ness of their contributions for religious purposes. 
There is a great deal of force of faith and hope and 
action amongst them which nothing can daunt, and 
which augurs well for their future. Dr. Stoughton 
was — cheered at the conclusion of his 
address, and the following resolution was moved 
by the Rev. Dr. Allon, seconded by Mr. G. F. 

hite, and carried with acclamation :-- 

That this m x i of members of the London 

° i bled, having now re- 
25358888 
recent visit to America in connection with the Conference of 


the 
0 
them and other representatives o — ongregationalism 
by the ministers and members of the erican Churches. It 
rejoices with thankfulness to God at the oneness of heart and 
that was manifested by Christians of all Evangeiical 
enominations and from every of the world. It would 
record its deep convi that the practical union 
Churches in Great Britain and the United States 
of America should be strengthened, and earnestly hopes that 
there may be more frequent opportunities of fraternal inter- 
course between them for the advancement of the kingdom of 
our common Lord. 
The Rev. W. Braden thanked the chairman and 
speakers on behalf of the meeting, and the meeting 
was brought to a close, after the singing of the 


Doxology and the benediction pronounced by the 


pastor. 

In addition to those who spoke, and Dr. Parker 
and Mr. C. Reed, from whom letters were received, 
the following r were invited: — The Revs. 
T. Aveling, J. C. Gallaway, W. Tyler, J. S. Rus- 
sell, M. A., W. H. Aubrey, and Mr. Charles Tyler. 
Some of them were unavoidably absent, and those 
who were present were not asked to speak merely 
for want of time. 


Mr. J. B. Warren has resigned the pastorate of 


accepted that of the church worshipping in Ebenezer 
Chapel, Cottenham. 

The Rev. U. B. Randall, M.A., who has been 
labouring for several months past at Northampton, 
has accepted a unanimous invitation from the In- 
dependent church and congregation at Beaminster, 
Dorset. 

The anniversary services in connection with Park 
Church, Llanelly, were held on the 30th ult., when 
Professor Morgan, of Carmarthen, preached two 
able discourses. Collections were made in behalf of 
the building fund, realising 206/., which enabled 
the pastor, the Rev. J. H. Lochore, to congratulate 
his people on having completely cleared away their 
chapel debt. 

A NoBLEMAN IN THE Pucpit.—On Sunday even- 
ing, the Right Hon. the Earl of Carrick occupied 
the pulpit in the Union Chapel Presbyterian 
Church, Abbey-street, Dublin, on the occasion of 
the anniversary sermon in aid of that place of 
worship. There was a very crowded congregation. 

PRAYER FOR PaRENTS.—An earnest request is 
being made to many pastors of churches to remember 
in their public prayers the special needs of Christian 

nta in the godly u ing of their children. 
here can be no doubt that all right-minded parents 
feel deeply the need of frequent mtercessory prayer 
on their behalf ; and it is hoped, therefore, that the 
request will be in all cases very heartily complied 
with. 

SpectaL Servick FOR SHEPHERDS AND HeErps- 
MEN.—For the men brought to London by the great 
annual cattle show, Isl n, there was a special 
service in the icult Hall on Sunday. At 
the request of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals the Rev. Thain Davidson 
ee epecially on kindness to animals. The 

iscourse was listened to by about 800 people with 
deep attention, and those who could not gain ad- 
mission into the hall were 1 
subject in another part of the building. 

ome Mussionary Sociery.—The quarterly 


amongst us, for I must say we felt very sore wi 
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journal mentions that in Cumberland, the most 


gy Alliance, hereby ex its h appre- 
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the Baptist church at Bridgnorth, Salop, and 


distant field of the society’s operation, where a few 

ears ago there were no evangelists, there are six, 
hore of whom are aided this society and the 
Lancashire Union. In Somersetshire twenty zea- 
lous missionary pastors and lay agents are assisted 
by the society in their labours in the most destitute 
districts. The agents in Sussex speak of the oppo- 
sition which they receive from the High-Church 
clergy, who preach upon the guilt of Dissent. 
Ninety evangelists are now at work, and the com- 
mittee are desirous of making up the number to one 
hundred this year. 

Tux Rev. JoHN SrurcEon, who has recently en- 
tered upon the pastoral duties with very encouraging 
prospects at Islington Chapel, was, on the 27th ult., 
presented with an address from members of the 
church and congregation at Fetter-lane, among 
whom he has laboured for upwards of five years. The 
address bore ninety signatures, and testified to the 
high appreciation in which they held Mr. Spurgeon, 
and their best wishes for his future prosperity. The 
address was accompanied by a handsome gilt and 
enamel clock under glass shade, and a purse of 
sovereigns. There was a numerous attendance of 
the members of the two congregations at the tea- 
meeting, and at the public assembly which followed, 
over which R. F. Potter, Esq., presided. 3 

THe Day or INTERCEssION.—At the recommen- 
dation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Tuesday 
was observed by the Church of England as a day of 
intercession and thanksgiving for missionary labours 
in foreign parts, and special services were held in 
nearly all the Established Churches throughout the 
country. At St. Paul’s Cathedral the preacher was 
the Rev. Dr. R. Caldwell, one of the missionaries 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Tinnevelly, diocese of Madras. In the evening 
Professor Max Muller delivered a lecture on mis- 
sions, in the nave of Westminster Abbey, to a large 
audience. Archbishop Tait preached at St. Peter's, 
Thanet. The day was also observed by the Epis- 
copal Church in America. 

HE LON DON Missronary Socrety.—The hand- 
some sum of 1,000/. has been contributed to the 
funds of the London Missionary Society by Mr. 
James Buist, of Lawn-park Cottage, St. Andrew’s. 
This is the third 1,000/. that has been given or be- 
queathed to this society from St. Andrew's during 
the past few years. The missionary ship for New 
Guinea purchased by Miss Baxter, of Eilangowan, 
is to be named the Ellangowan. The committee of 
the London Missionary Society purchased, during 
the past fortnight, at the Isle of Wight, a handy 
Swedish steam yacht, eighty-three feet long, and 
fifteen feet broad. She is to be fitted up at (‘owes 
by Mr. White, the eminent shipbuilder, and will 
cost, when ready for sea, 2,000/, the whole of which 
has been supplied by Miss Baxter. The Rev. 8. 
Macfarlane, of Bedford, who has already superin- 
tended missionary operations at New Guinea, will 
go out by the mail-steamer, and join the Ellangowan 
at New Guinea. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURcR, LirrLE LEVER, BOL- 
TON.—The opening services of the new day and 
Sunday-schools in connection with the above place 
of worship were held on Sunday, the 23rd ult. The 
sermons were preached in the morning and evenin 
by the Rev. John Pate, of Isleworth, London, an 
in the afternoon by the Rev. Johu Barrett, formerly 
minister of the church at Little Lever, and now of 
Birmingham. In addition to the sums already pro- 
mised and given, the collection for the day amounted 
to 551. Is. 8d. On Saturday, the 29th inst., about 
350 members of the congregation sat down to tea in 
the large schoolroom generously given by Messrs. 
Thomas and Eli Wilson. After tea Mr. Joseph 
Barlow, the secretary, read the report, from which 
it appeared that the expenditure had been I, 200l., 
towards which the sum of 750l. had been raised, 
leaving a debt of 450/. Speeches were then delivered 
by the Revs. W. Hewgill, M. A., H. H. Scullard, 
John Pate, John Barrett, and George S. Ordish 
(minister). The meeting was also enlivened by 
songs and glees, and a very happy gathering was 
brought to a close by the singing of the Doxology. 

THE SouTHWAKK Mission. — This excellent orga- 
nisation, connected with Surrey Chapel, and which 
has for its purpose the elevation of the working 
classes, celebrated its annual meeting on Wednes- 
day evening last. The large chapel was filled with 
an audience conprised chiefly of the working 
classes. About 200 of those present had met 
previously at the schoolroom, Mansfield-street, 

Borough road, to partake of tea, and thence pro- 
osahed to the chapel. The chair was occupied by 
Andrew Dunn, Esq, there being on the platform, 
among others, Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart., M. P., 
the Rev. G. W. McCree, G. M. Murphy, H. 
Grainger, Alexander Hawkins, Esq., William 
Harrison (the missionary), Jabez Jones, Mr. 
Butters, &a. A choir of 200 voices was 

round the organ, who contributed much to the 
evening’s enjoyment by the performances of 
anthems and other select music. Mr. J. Hooper 
conducted, while Mr. L. G. Edwards presided at 
the organ. The proceedings having opened with 
prayer, the chairman addressed the meeting at 
some length, expressing at the outset the pleasure 
he felt in being present at the anniversary of a 
mission which effected such an amount of good 
as the Southwark Mission had done. More than 
one church had been strengthened by the influence 
vf the mission upon the people. The rye con- 
gregation of ns ag was proof of the love 
and esteem of which Mr. Harrison, the evangelist, 
was tke subject, and Mr. Dunn said he must 
congratulate him upon the interest evinced on the 


occasion. After referring to educational and other 
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matters, the chairman went largely into the ques- 
tion of temperance, attributing the degradation 
and crime which existed among the people in a 
large measure to their drinking habits. Further, 
he considered that the difficulties in the way of 
the Gospel are removable, and he pressed upon the 
assembly their duty in regard to these matters— 
viz., to help Mr. Harrison in his work among the 
people. Mr. Harrison then read a statement 
of the work in which he, as the agent of the 
mission, was engaged, the principal points of which 
were the following, during the last twelve months : 
—Visits to the poor, 988; reading and ver 
in their homes, 943; visits to en 202 
indoor and 119 outdoor meetings had been held; 
while the number of tracts distributed had ex- 
ceeded 34, 000; the = had been signed by 173 
persons ; and 52 others had received a Bible from 
the missionary. The other work engaged in was a 
Sunday-school, a Band of Hope, lectures, &. The 
report concluded by referring in grateful terms to 
a service held in the South London Palace, at 
which 4,000 persons heard the Gospel preached by 
the missionary. Sir J. C. Lawrence, M.P., ex- 
pressed his N with the work of the mission, 
as he believed there was no power apart from the 
Gospel that could permanently elevate the people. 
He thought men were more disposed to inquire 
into the truths of Christianity now than they ever 
were, and, if their faith did sometimes seem to be 
shaken, the very shaking appeared often to result 
in a more hopeful and earnest spirit. Mr. Lawrence 
then expressed his opinion that science and religion 
were not opposed to each other, but that the 
former was really an endeavour to learn more of 
the Creator in His works, He thought Faraday 
was a proof of the fact that science and religion 
were not antagonistic to each other. He believed 
that a time was coming when a holy alliance would 
be completed between the sects of Christianity, and 
when Christ would be acknowledged as the only 
way of access to the Father. He referred to the 
late scenesin New York as proof of the coming union. 
In conclusion, Sir James — urged upon all 
present the duty of uniting against evil, and accom- 
plishing such work as the Southwark Mission was 
intended to perform, and had performed for a 
number of years. The Rev. G. W. McCree then 
delivered a short but powerful address, showing 
the inconsistent excuses usually put forward by 
the working classes in extenuation of their non- 
attendance at places of worship. He drew a picture 
of the theatre and music-hall patrons, with the 
treatment they mostly received; and then of the 
man who attends the house of God, where he would 
be treated kindly, and get a shake of the hand into 
the bargain. The necessity of personal salvation 
was then pressed, and Mr. McCree resumed his seat 
amid loud applause. Mr. Hawkins, in an address of 
= interest, spoke upon Roman Catholicism and 

itualism, together with pular errors and 
ignorance, which he regarded as obstacles in the 
path of usefulness marked out by such organisations 
as the Southwark Mission. The Revs. H. Grainger, 
G. M. Murphy, and Messrs. Jabez Jonés.and 
Butters addressed the meeting, the proceedings 
terminating at eleven o’clock with more singing, 
and the passing of thanks to the singers, speakers, 
and chairman. 


Correspondence, 
REMARKABLE CASES OF NON-RESIDENCE IN 
WEST NORFOLK. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — In the northern part of the district of West 
Norfolk lies the small town of Docking, not far distant 
from Sandringham, the residence of the Prince of 
Wales. It is situated on the summit of a lofty hill, is 
very high and dry, and is commonly called Dry Dock- 
ing, from the fact of water being frequently very scarce 
there, especially in summertime. The church also has 
been high and dry, and, from a variety of causes over 
which they have had no control, the people of the 
parish generally have become a high-and-dry people. 
The vicar, who was non-resident, has recently departed 
this life, and the most notable circumstance in the his- 
tory of this high-and-dry parish is, that none of its 
vicars have been resident during the last hundred 
years. It is likely that none have ever been resident, 
but it is pretty certain that none have for the long 
period of time meu:ioned. They have taken the fleece, 
but cared not for the flock. Duty has been done, as the 
phrase goes, by means of curates for a mere pittance, 
the last of whom I understand has done pretty long 
service, and has been very properly rewarded by the 
gift of the living, an example worthy of more frequent 
imitation in the Church of England, many of whose 
curates fare very badly. I know one who is now doing 
duty for a sovereign a-week and a house to live in. 
Although the care of souls has been neglected by all 
these vicarial gentlemen, the tithes have neither been 
neglected nor forgotten, but bave been duly received by 
the law-agent, and the money spent elsewhere. Thus 
an immense amount of money has been drawn for more 
than a century from this one parish alone—money pro- 
fessedly devoted for the good of the souls of tbat parish. 
Surely the sale and purchase of livings and non-resi- 
dence are such scandalous evils, that all honest Church 
people should rise up and strive to put an end to them, 
but I fear they will not, and we must wait until disesta- 


j 
blishment comes, which will sweep away not only those 
evils, but many more beside. The last we heard of the 
late vicar is that he left a legacy of nineteen guineas for 
the poor, which has just been distributed amongst 
them, and they have expressed their thanks and sounded 
his praise, or some one has for them, in the county 
papers. Many people in rural districts, both high and 
low, seem to be very thankful for the smallest favours, 
even for mere scraps ; and thus the world goes round, 
Yours truly, 


O. P. Q. 
South Creake, Norfolk, Doc. 8, 1873. 


THE LABOURERS AND THE LAND QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sin. —I regret the tone of your paper last week in 
regard to the labourer and the land, because the Noncon. 
Jormist has always shown such a strong sympathy with 
the labourers’ movement. I am not a little surprised 
too to find thit when the labourer asks for bread, you 
recommend him to accopt the stone of free-trade in 
land. You tell the writer in the Z+bourers’ Chronicle 
that he has probably not thought out the subject. He 
is doubtless quite able to defend himself, but I wish 
those who are now advocating free-trade in land would 
not jump at once to the conclusion that it would confer 
any great benefit on the labourer. Of course all trie 
Liberals are in favour of free - trale in land, because it 
is right and just, but don't let us try to delude the 
labourer into the belief that it would make much 
difference to him, Abolish the law of primogeniture ! 
You might as well tickle a rhinoceros with a straw. Is 
it likely the abolition of the law will be followed by the 
abolition of the custom to any appreciable extent during 
the present generation? The reform would have been 
carried long ere this but for the opposition of the land- 
owners, and their opposition will not cease when they 
are outvoted. Again, suppose you abolish as far as 
possible the power to tie up land. The effect will be to 
place a large portion of the land in the hands of those 
who can pay the highest price for it. You transfer the 
land from the old aristocracy to the new. I don't know 
that the labourers would gain much by such a change of 
masters, and if the moneyed class are to be judged by 
those among them who have landed estates now, I fear 
the produce of the land would not be greatly increased. 
There are not only noblemen but also manufacturers 
and brewers who own deer-foresta, and vertuin estates I 
know bear strong evidence that their owners, who draw 
their wealth from the towns, regard their broad acres 
as a playground rather than an investment. I do not 
for a moment contend that the result would not be, on 
the whole, beneficial, but, speaking fur myself and 
others who are active in the labourers’ movement, we 
decline to buoy them up with false hopes. The utmost 
that the change of masters could do for them would be 
to effect a very slow rise in their wages, and even that 
is open to question. Once more, the establishment of a 
eheap and easy system of transfer would tend to aggre- 
gate as well as to distribute land. You cheapen transfer 
as well to the man who wishes to add house to house 
ani field to field, as to the man who simply wants to 
buy a small plot. You may say indeed that the rich 
landowner who buys up little men is not deterred by 
dear and cumbrous transfer, but if you cheapen trans- 
fers you enable him to offer a heavier bribe to the small 
owner who is unwilling to sell. 

It is not therefore surprising that writers in the 
Labourers’ Chronicle refuse to regard free trade in 
land as worth fighting for, unless it is accompanied by 
something that shall be of tangible advantage to the 
labouring class. We say that while the small cultivator 
is ready and willing to pay the highest rent, he has 
no chance at present, and we rather look to the na- 
tionalisation of the waste lands, and to the impartia! 
administration of the charity lands. Into those ques- 
tions I will not enter, or this letter would extend to an 

unreasonable length. Suffice it to say that in our 
opinion the labourers would pay the highest rent, and 
raise the greatest amount of produce, and this we are 
prepared to prove by actual facts. 

I fear your article is far too rose-coloured. The great 
improvement that has teken place is not so great as 
some of our optimist friends are inclined to represent. 
From a more or less extensive acquaintance with eight 
counties where the union bas been actively at work, I 
shall estimate it at 2s., or at the utmost, 2s. 6d. per 
week. Where the union has not extended it is certainly 
not more, on the average, than ls. per week. I should 
put the present average wage between the Trent and 
the Thames at 15s., and (except in Kent) south of the 
Thames, at 12s. ; and I have put the figures ra“ her too 
high than too low. Nor is this all clear gain, when we 
take into consideration the rise in pr:ces during the last 
few years. Though we are satisfied that the present 
results have well repaid the toil, we are equally satisfied 
that we want a more effectual remedy than the ordinary 
operations of trade unionism. 

As to migration, let me remark that it has been 
chiefly directed to the industrial centres of the North 
and Midlands, that it has all along been a mere make- 
shift, and can only be extensively resorted to when 
certain trades are in a very flourishing condition. It 
is not iu the least probable that we shall be able to 
migrate men next year to anything like the extent we 
have done this. Moreover, the man who has been 


| brought up to agricultural work naturally prefers that 
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Sansa 
work, and often finds town life intolerable, Nor is 
there that extensive demand for men on Northern 
farms which your article would lead one to believe. If 
there were, our delegate in Northumberland would long 
ere this have discovered it. I do not say there is no 
society, but, granting that there is, it is not worth our 
while to migrate a few thousand families from the 
South simply to compete with their Northern brethren 
who do not average more than 188. per week now. 

As to emigration, the union cannot be responsible 
for all the loose statements made in the papers as to 
numbers. It is sufficient that the Exodus will be a 
very large one, and that it will increase rather than 
diminish, I know numbers who have made up their 
minds to go out early in the spring, and such is Arch’s 
influence, that if he did promise to send 10,000 families 
out before June, he could keep his word. : 

Finally, let me say that the union leaders have been 
literally forced to the policy of emigration. With the 
excep:ion of Mr. Edward Jenkins, who has always been 
a strong emigrationist, they have all along shrunk from 
it. The Chronicls did not advocate it, Mr. Arch, Mr. 
Ward, myself, and others, have said nothing in favour of 
it, till very recently. I firmly believe that, if exten- 
sively carried out, it will be disastrous to England. 
But there is no other course open. It is painful to find 
the interests of the country and the interests of 
humanity for the moment in collision, but the choice 
betweon the two is not difficult, The responsibility 
rests not with us, bit with those who make emigration 
a sad necessity. To raise the labourer's wages to a 
poict at which he shall be able to live in comfort is im- 
possible under present conditions, The union can only 
half remedy the evil. Free trade in land is good in 
itself, but it is not a remedy for the labourer's grie- 
vances, We have, according to the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners, a million of acres of common land in England 
alone good for the plough. Nationalise them and give 
the labourers a fair chance. Place the charity lands 
under Government supervision, and let them be aleo 


—and he certainly will. There is no other way to stop 
the coming Exodus. 
Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HOWARD EVANS. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ AND THE 
TIMES, 


To the Iditor of the Nonconformist, 

Sirn,—The Times, as every one knows, has sundry 
peculiarities in its management. One is to decline con- 
troversy. Its ponderous sledge-hammer descends on 
whatever has to be smashed up, and it is always assumed 
that the thing is for ever sottled. A few days ago the 
threatening exodus of the agricultural labourers was on 
the anvil, and the infatuation of our rural swains got the 
blow. I ventured to correct one or two of the 
Thunderer's fallacies, touching our much-talked-about 
friend Hodge, in a letter a day or two after this article 
appeared, but of course it was not inserted. As I feel 
deeply interested in the question of our farm-labourers’ 
social status, I shall be glad if you can find room for a 
copy of the letter in question, which I herewith enelose. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN, 
Faringdon, Dec, 6, 1873, 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Sin, —I shall be glad if you will allow me to correct 
two or three fallacies which I detect in your article of 

esterday, on the emigration of our farm-labourers, 
Tor things have contributed more to bring about the 
present unhappy relations between employers and em- 

loyed, than fl errors and misconceptions of the press. 
Wal informed on almest every other subject, your 
writers seem to me sadly deficieut when they come to 
handle the agricultural labourer, And rarely has this 
deficiency of information been more exemplified than by 
the article in — 

After dwelling on the significant phenomenon of a 
8 on a large scale, for an exodus of labourers 
rom England next A* , you proceed to warn the 
labeur-starved peoples to whom they are going, of what 
wit may expect te receive, and here your fallacies 

gin. 

„It should alwa;s be borne in mind,” you remark, 
that the Eoglish labourer, though upon the whole 
the best servant inthe world, and doing his day's work 
against any other man, is vot self-reliant or trustworthy 
under novel conditions,” 

Now, Sir, after having met hundreds of these very 
men in Canada, and witnessed their singular self - 
reliance and trustworthiness under novel conditions, 
I must beg to demur to your ruling. It is perhaps 
hardly fair to refer to the conduct of one of them under 
specially“ novel conditions” in the city of Boston 
— weeks ago. I should like to see the Englishman 
who could hold his own better than the Warwickshire 
labourer did, whom I heard speak for an hour from the 
platform of the Faneuil Hall. 
to the rule. I am not £o sure of this popular notion. I 

But, Joseph Arch, you will say, is an exception, 
believe the universal anxiety which is everywhere 
found to secure English farm-labourers, springs from a 
discovery which I shall be very glad for the Times to 
make, that below that outer crust of semi-stupidity 
which envelops these heavy-featured Geld-workers, there 
is a groundwork of solid good sense, As this revelation 
respecting the laboure:s is one that has only come to 
wyself after a * study of them under the most 
2 — could be 4 on 2 of an 
organised combination to promote their own interests, 
I am quite disposed to be lenient with sceptics. 

The truth is, Sir, the of our rural 
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tages of our agricultural labourers has made them the 


THE NONCONFORMIST. : 


his reward in that wider scope you and the School Board | 


— gr APA 


seemingly weak-kneed men they are, As the best pre- 
— for freedom is freedom, so the best preparation 
or manhood's dutles is to be treated as a man. 

Go and stand at a barn door and hear how an ordi- 
nary English farmer addresses his men, then Jisten at 
their cot to the patronising strains of the lady 
visitors of their wives. Take a chair in the board-room 
of a parish workhouse when tbe half. paid toiler's wife 


comes up before the dread tribunal for the legal sup- 


plement to the farmer’s wage, and then finish up with 
an hour at the petty sessions, when Hodge appears 
between two huge policemen, and is treated by the 
Bench as if he beſonged to a race of beings as far back 
as the point from which Darwin thinks we started. Do 
this, Sir, and you will wonder no longer at the appa- 
rent helplessness of the sons of the soil. But witness 
these self- samo men under the new circumstances and 
the novel conditions which you appear to deprecate for 
them, and a wholly different 8 The old 
slough is cast off, servitude soon becomes intolerable. 
He rises rapidly into a condition of independency, and 
his children, instead of repeating the weary humdrum 
existence of the old system, become well educated, and 
take their place in society as its most valued members. 
Again, you express surprise at the energy of departure 
just now, at the very time when the condition of the 
abourer is undergoing an almost revolutionary improve- 
ment ; his wages are better, he has cheap and ready 
justice if he likes it against the deep preju:lices of the 
old English farmer. He has now secured education for 
* 9 1 1 
edr your catalogue of a ee eae 
imaginary. It may be safely assumed that 
emigrate without a cause. The clinging of villagers to 
their cottage homes has long baffled the persuasive 
powers of emigration agents. Depend upon it, Sir, if 
things were as you picture them in our rural districts, 


is largely 
men do not 


you would not have had to sound the note of warning 
which your leader of yesterday contained. 


three months ago, At the last meeting of the 


Chronicle have given him for the notoriety he so much 
loves. An old Italian proverb says, ‘Children and fools 
do not disguise themselves.” The Rev. Latimer Jones 
is not a child, but his letter exhibits a fairsample of the 
narrow bigotry which his wiser brethren among the 
Established clergy more carefully conceal. A more 
general display of these outward and visible signs of this 
inward and more frequent than expressed intolerance : 
aud public disgust would soon rid us of the present 
obnoxious denominational system of education and of 
the State-pampered priesthood which supports it. The 
rev. gentleman seems to have made Ancient Pistol, Sir 
John Falstaff's swaggering attendant, his model. After a 
considerable amount of bluster in obedience toa contemp- 
tuous correction by the Education Department, he quietly 
‘eats his leek.” In the letter you publish he says, Do 
you expect any one who can distinguish between honour 
and fraud to deal with such a board? If I pay the 
grant instead of you, I never will.” In the subsequent 
correspondence published in the local papers, Sir F. 
Sandford requires to know whether he is to inform the 
board that their officers, in compliance with sec. twenty- 
two of the last Act areto obtain the requisite returas 
from the Towy-side and Priory-street schools, and the 
purport of the rev. gentleman's reply might have been 
couched in Pistol’s own words, 


Tell them my fury shall abate, and I 
The crowns will take 


The reason of this concession is slightly ambiguous. 
Possibly the irate vicar did not mean to include himself 
amongst those capable of drawing the distinction inti- 
mated, but the fear of being taken at his word, and 


that soreness in his extravagant letter. It is no use, 
however, for him to charge his opponents with the per- 
fidy of which his own party were guilty ; for the facts 
as I have given them are very well known to the 
folks of our town.” 


A brief glance at two more of the many audacious 
statements in Mr. Jones's letter, and I have done. My 
parishioners have, within the last five years, spent 
3,000“. upon schools, without even one shilling from 
your department, while the Secularists spent not one 
farthing.” I should not like to believe the first part of 
this statement upon Mr. Jones’ mere ipse dixit, but the 
latter part is wholly untrue. The“ Secularists,” as the 
reverend gentleman chooses to call the Nonconformists 
of Carmarthen, have within the last five years esta- 
blished the Johnstown British School. They supported 
that school and the Lancasterian Schools, having to- 
gether accommodation for 500 children, until less than 
two years ago, when they were transferred to the school 
board; and yet Mr. Jones has the effrontery to say that 
ducing the last five years they have not spent one 
farthing upon schools. The other statement is the one 
you have already referred to: “ Had it not been for the 
Church of England, Carmarthen would be one of the 
darkest places in creation.” Up to 1836, there was but 
one Church of England place of worskip in the town, 
and that but meagrely attended, while the Baptists had 
two chapels, the Calvinistic Methodists one, and the 
Independents one. In these four chapels there were at 
that time congregations together averaging more than 
three thousand. There were besides two Wesleyan 


if 19 chapels, and, I believe, the Unitarians and Quakers had 
| { 1 His wuges are better you say, but you do not add —— M e A * 1 also congregations in the town. Comment on these 
i and they need to be with firing raised 100 por cent, | motive in inducing him . statements is needless, and your readers will not now be 
a and almost every other necessary of life one-third higher | horse, for a Pe , tC eee Th te ake Oe 
1 in price than it was ten years ago. I believe, and I Down he came, for loss of pride, ee ee eee 6 
1 say it advisedly, and, as the result of some little ac- Although it Ar pe Latimer Jones ! 
Sine quaintance with the subject, that the agricultural 8 cy Repel sph gga Yours truly, 
1 4 ) labourers of England were never much poorer than they v lw ob i 's lette AFON TOWY. 
bh are to-day ; i. c, by comparison with other workers and Tou justly observe that the rer. gentleman's letter Dec. 6.1 
; ; „ 873. 
! society in general. speaks for itself, and nowhere does your remark apply ’ 
, | N But “he has cheap and ready justice.” Then a] more aptly than at Carmarthen, where we are so accus- 
it great change must have taken place since I left England tomed to his outrageous statements that we have THE LATE BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
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Agricultural Labourers’ Union at Leamington, which I 
attended previous to my departure for Canada, amon 
the items of business on the agenda was a lawyer's bill 
amounting to over 80“. And what was the villanous 
extortion all about? A poor labourer had been kicked 
to death's door by his employer, a Berkshire farmer 
and, at the advice of the doctor the Union had attempted 
to get — done the unfortunate man. The attempt 
as usual, failed, and this infamous bill of costs was the 
8 9 paid by the labourers’ executive. A few weeks 

fore another heavy lawyer's bill was before us, and 
what was its history? Mr. Arch and sundry other 
union advocates had held an outdoor meeting in the 
market place of this town, and one of our wondrously 
energetic magistrates, whose passion for convicting 
union labourers has gained for him an unenviable 
notoriety, forthwith summoned them to be and appear 
before his dread tribunal, Of course, the bankrupt 

rosecution colla before the fire ot the able 
Nee counsel who was retained for the defence; but 
the poor labourers had to pay the bill, close upon a 
hundred pounds. Cheap and ready justice” this with 
a vengeance! I could quote a score of similar cases, 
And then as regards the much-vaunted educational 
advantages of these rural swains, all is not gold that 
glitters even here. In most of our villages the public 
schools are under the control of the parish priest; and 
what is the teaching in such places? I have lying open 
before me a catechism used very extensively in these 
schools, and among the questions and auswers I find 
the following: 

How are we to know the meaning of the Bible We learn 
it from the Church 


Are we bound to believe what the Church teaches !—Yes, 
we are bound to do so. 


How can we obtain God’s grace!—By prayer and the 
Sacraments 


Which Sacraments are necessary for all men !—Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist. 

What is baptism !— Washing away of sin. 

Whose children are we made in baptism !—The children of 


What is the Eucharist !—It is the body and blood of Christ. 
What did our Saviour give the A es power to do To 
make bread and wine His body and blood. 
Did He 2 this power to any one else — es, to the 
bishops and priests who came after them. 
What is the Holy Eucharist besides a Sacrament !—It is a 


* is a sacrifice Something offered to God upon an 
ar. 

Why do we say the Holy Communion and the Holy Eu- 
charist !—Because it is the holiest thing in the world. 

Can we hope to be saved without it !—No, we cannot. 
Now, Sir, as there are among our agricultural labourers 
of England a large proportion who are Primitive Metho- 
dists or some other section of Nonconformists, you will 
see at once that the privilege of having auoh infinite 
nonsense as this taught their children is not likely to 
count for much when English and Canadian advantages 
are being weighed in the cottage balance. 

In addition to this, I need scarcely remind you that 
the educational advantages ou the whole American 
continent are far in advance of ourown. Allow me to 
express the earnest desire which many of us feel that 
you would use your great influence with the landlords 
of England in urgin 15 upon them such action as shall 
prevent the — tion of our villages, and 1 for one 
devoutly hope that what can be done will be done quickly 
lest peradventure we should wake up one day to find 
that we had locked up the stable when the horse was 
gone. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN. 
November 29, 1873. 


‘SWEETNESS AND LIGHT” AT CARMARTHEN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin.— Lou were fortunate in getting hold of the Vicar 

of Carmarthen's extraordinary letter, and verily he has 


almost ceased to notice them, and we simply say, It 
is only Mr. Latimer Jones.” His charge of unfair play 
against the Liberal party with respect to the election of 
the present Carmarthen School Board may be taken as 
a specimen. Notwithstanding its audacity, the real 
facts are so well known in the locality that there it is 
quite unnecessary to refute it. But as the accusation, 
through the medium of your paper, has been made 
known to a wider audience, who know not Mr. Latimer 
Jones, perhaps you will allow me as briefly as possible 
to state the real history of the transaction. 

Although the sectarian party had endeavoured per fas 
aut nefas to prevent the formation of a school board, 
negotiations were entered into between a committee 
representing that party and a committee representing 
the public educationalists, with a view to prevent 
a contest in the election of the members of 
the board. The denominatiovalists wished that Mr. W. 
Morris, the subsequent chairman of the board, should 
be the joint nominee of both parties, who should each 
nominate three other candidates. It was doubtless, 
practically speaking, a small matter by whom Mr. 
Morris was nominated as long as he became a 
member of the board. The Liberals, however, 
since this gentleman had represented them in 
Parliament, and knowing that they were a large 
majority in the borough, felt very strongly on the point, 
and insisted that they would go to the poll, unless Mr. 
Morris should be solely their nominee, and that they 
should nominate three candidates besides, This gave 
rise toa good deal of discussion in both committees, 
but the Liberals remained firm in their demands, and 
eventually Archdeacon Williams, the chairman of the 
Tory committee, waited on the Liberal committee, and 
stated that the party unconditionally surrendered their 
point ard agreed to their opponents’ terms. It was 
thus arranged that the Liberals should nominate four 
candidates, of whom Mr. Morris would be one, and the 
Conservatives three, making up the full number of the 
board, seven. In spite of this distinct understanding, 
Mr. Morris was defiantly nominated by a member of 
the Tory committee, who had been most, if not the 
most, prominent in the negotiations. The compact 
being thus wilfully and insultingly violated, some 
members of the Liberal party went to the place of 
nomination with a view of proposing anothor candidate 
to bring about a contest to punish the Tories for their 
breach of faith. Being forewarned by the previous 
treachery, they were not so surprised as they would 
have otherwise been by the discovery of a further trick. 
They found that the sectarian party, except effecting 
the nomination by which they had broken the contract, 
had nominated no other candidate. Their nomination 
of Mr. Morris showed that they knew the time and the 
mode ; the Liberals, therefore, feeling that they had to 
deal with men unable to “ distinguish between honour 
and fraud (“ I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word“) could arrive at no other conclusion than that the 
omission was another attempt to cause delay and confusion 
in the constitution of the board. To prevent this, 
they nominated three other Liberals. Of course the 
Tories were greatly chagrined at the failure of their 


plot, and they were mercilessly laughed at enacting the 


part of “the engineer hoist with his own petard.” I 
am not surprised that they are still sore from their well- 


To the Editor of the Noncenformist, 


Sin, — When Mr. Gladstone, at the meeting at Willis's 
Rooms last Tuesday, in aid of the Wilberforce Memo- 
rial Fund, asked and ‘‘appealed”’ to those present 
‘* to resolve that a national memorial should be raised 
to Bishop Wilberforce,” it seems to me he must have 
forgotten the language of the late prelate with regard to 
at least one-half of the inhabitants of this land, and 
consequently to his countrymen, when he classed 
Dissent with overcrowded cottages and beershops as 
amongst the evils with which the clergy were to do battle. 
No memorial to such a man can be truly called 
„national.“ I therefore protest against the misuse of 
this word by the Prime Minister: instead of a national 
memorial it will be simply one raised by the Episcopa- 
lians in honour of a prelate who, whatever admirable 
qualities he may have possessed, was one of their most 
bigoted and inconsistent of bishops. 

Yours faithfully, 
A DISSENTER, 


THE ‘‘CONGREGATIONALIST.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — Will you allow me a few limes in your very 
valuable paper to put in a plea for the increased circu- 
lation of the monthly periodical, the Congregationalist 
The Free Churchmen of England have always been dis- 
tinguished for the sterling character of their literature, 
and the Congregationalist fully sustains tue reputation 
so well gained in our past history. We all know the 
editor, the Rev. R. W. Dale, to be a man of sterling 
merit, generous in his sympathies, yet valiant for the 
truth. Whilst many ministers in our large towns trim 
their sails to the passing breeze, avoid politics, and have 
no interest or take no part in the struggles of Free 
Cbhurchmen for civil and religious liberty, Mr. Dale has 
ver stood in the forefront of the battle, and as an 
Englishman expressed his hatred of iujustico, injury, 
and wrong. All Congregationalists whe love our 
country ; all who are stirred at the sight of multitudes 
of the State-paid clergy going over to Rome; all who 
long and pray for the time when perfect religious 
equality shall exist in England, should take in regularly 
the Congregationalist, and support the leader, who has 
constantly, in season and out of season, protested against 
priestly tyranny, and upheld the rightsand liberties of 
every Englishman. 

No one, I feel assured, who reads the thoughtful 
papers and spirited articles in the Congregutionalist, but 
will be glad to see its circulation vastly increased during 
the year 1874. 

I am Sir, yours truly, 
A FREE CHURCHMAN, 


4 
Bradford, December 8, 1873. 


CORRECTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin, —In the Nonconformist for the Srd inst., a short 
hymn of my father’s (mangled so as to destroy the 
metre in both verses) is inserted as ‘‘ From the Life of 
Robert Charleton”; and oddly signed, An Invalid.” It 


ia to be found on page 117 of Hymns of Praise, 
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Prayer, and Devout Meditation, by Josiah Conder.” 
(Snow, 1856.) 
I remain, Sir, very truly yours, 
EUSTACE H. CONDER, 

Leeds, Dec. 5, 1873. 

[The quotation in question was sent to us by a 
correspondent with a request for its insertion.—Ep. 
Noncou. ] 


— 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sin, —Kindly let me say, in correction of an error of 
your printer last week, that an invitation” was not 
given, but only the resolution of à preliminary meeting 
passed, when I withdrew my name from the Bristol 
Church. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


PALMER G. GRENVILLE. 
Glasgow, Dec. 8, 1873. ! 


THE EDUCATION ACT, 


\ ‘ 
THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 


The first N of the new Birmingham School 
Board was held on Wednesday (under circumstances 
indicating the great excitement which prevails in 
the town on the education question, and the new 
phase on which it has entered here). Long before 
the time appointed for commencing the proceedings, 
the board-room, which will hold 200 persons 
uncomfortably crowded, was densely packed, and 
an equally compact mass filled the 4 entrance- 
hall. Miss Sturge, the lady member, was the first 
arrival, and was loudly cheered on entering the 
room. Mr. R. W. Dale, Mr. Charles Vince, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. George Dixon, M.P., Mr. Daw- 
son, and the other members of the League, received 
a most demonstrative welcome. The members of 
the Church party, who had formerly occupied seats 
at the head of the table, now exchanged places with 
the Liberal members, the latter taking their seats 
at the top of the table. Mr. Sargent, the late 
chairman, occupied a chair the furthest from his 
old position. There was much good-humoured 
banter while the process of arranging seats was 
proceeding, Mr. George Dawson causing some merri- 
ment by refusing the invitation of one of his Liberal 
colleagues to sit near the head of the table. On the 
motion of Mr. George Dixon, M.P., seconded by 
Mr. J. 8. Wright, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain (the 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
National League and Mayor of Birmingham) was 
elected chairman of the board without opposition. 
In acknowledging the honour conferred on him, 
the Chairman said the recent contest had settled 
the broad lines upon which their future action must 
be based, and he had no doubt his colleagues of the 
minority would be inclined to give a fair trial to 
the new system which the board had been elected 
to carry out. Mr. J. S. Wright, the chairman of 
the Birmingham Liberal Association, was elected 
vice-chairman of the board. The election of com- 
mittees was then proceeded with, the principle 
being observed of giving the e members a 
majority on every committee. he first step 
towards introducing the new policy of the board 
was then taken by the chairman, who moved a 
resolution the effect of which was to dis- 
continue all payments by the board to in- 
dustrial schools not under the management of the 
board. Mr. Chamberlain justified the step he took 
on those grounds which are stated as the essential 

rinciples of the platform of the League. He 

lieved the work of denominational industrial 
schools would be better done by the board. 
Amongst other reasons advanced, one was that it 
was wrong to apply 1 money to sectarian 
purposes, and some of the industrial schools to 
which they were called upon to contribute 
are intensely sectarian in their character. Mr. 
George Dawson seconded the resolution and then 
a hostile amendment moved by a member of the 
Church party, and supported by the Roman 
Catholic member, and the whole of the denomina- 
tionalist members, was lost. The chairman’s 
resolution was carried by eight votes toseven. The 
vexed question of the payment of fees under the 25th 
clause was the next question upon which a trial of 
strength took place between the 1 parties. 
The old board met the difficulty by allowing the 
25th clause to remain in abeyance, the fees of a 
number of poor children sent to denominational 
schools being paid by voluntary efforts. Eleven 
hundred children had been so provided for, and 
300/. expended in the payment of their fees. Mr. 
Elkington, a member of the Church party, now 
announced that the contributors to the voluntary 
fund were unwilling to continue their subscriptions, 
and he moved that the fees uf the children in ques- 
tion should henceforward be paid by the board. 
The Rev. Dr. Burges (Churchman) seconded the 
motion, Mr. J. S. Wright (Liberal) moved, as an 
amendment :— . 


That application should be made by the clerk to the public 
elementary schools not in connection with the board to ascer- 


if so willing, how many 


In the course of a long discussion which followed, 
the Rev. R. W. Dale, who seconded the amend- 
ment, denied the assertion that the 
refused to the poor man a right which was allowed 
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League party 


to the rich. He conceded to no rich man the right 
of choosing a school and making the public or 
eo. Dawson and the Rev. Canon Galli 
van having spoken, Mr. Wright's amendment was 
carried by eight to seven. Mr. George Dixon, 
M. P., gave notice of his intention to move at the 
next meeting that the Sites and Buildings Com- 
mittee be requested to recommend sites for one or 
two free schools. Mr. George Dawson gave notice 
of the following motion :— 

The recent election having shown t isi — 
rity of the ratepayers that the Kt 
applied to the 1 — of religious teachin rosolved, that 


after the ist of February next religious shall cease 
in the board schools. 


Mr. R. W. Dale then said that at an early meeting 
vf the board an application will be mate by the 
committee of the Birmingham Religious Education 
Society for permission to make arrangements for 

iving religious teaching to those children attending 

ard schools whose parents may be willing that 
they should receive such religious education from 
the teachers of the society, and he would move that 
the application be referred to the education com- 
mittee. The proceedings then terminated havin 
lasted three hours. A large crowd had remaine 
outside the board-room all the time, and the 
members were again loudly cheered on leaving the 
meeting. | 

In reply to an article in the Times complaining 
of the overbearing action of the new — „The 
Chairman of the Birmingham School Board replies 
as follows: —“ Your article on the proceedings at 
the first meeting of the Birmingham School Board 
is based on a misapprehension of facts, which I 
trust to your sense of justice to allow me to correct. 
The majority of one which you say has been secured 
by the adherents of the National Education League, 
is not the result of a close balance of parties in the 
town, and is not, therefore, liable to reversal in 
case of a death or resignation. The eight League 
(or Liberal as we prefer to call them) candidates 
received over 290,000 votes, as against 195,000 
which were cast for their eight opponents. The 
difficulties and complications inherent in the cumu- 
lative vote deterred us from running more candi- 
dates than the exact number sufficient to secure us 
a majority. But the returns show that we are en- 
titled to at least nine, and probably ten, seats out 
of the fifteen. On the occasion of the last election 
the proportion was the same, but as we then put 
forward fifteen candidates we only secured the re- 
turn of six. Our opponents had thus a majority at 
the board, although they only represented a 
minority in the town. Under these circumstances 
they might have fitly practised the moderation and 
generosity now for the first time recommended by 
the Times, but they preferred to use their tempo- 
rary success to secure grants for sectarian schools 
under private management, and they paid no atten- 
tion to the remonstrances and protests of the 
minority. The confirmation or reversal of their 
policy in that respect was one of the issues 
on which appeal was distinctly made to 
the ratepayers during the recent contest, 
and their verdict was emphatically in favour of 
our views. Accordingly, on Wednesday last we 
merely gave effect to the decision of our consti- 
tuents and to the wishes of the large majority of 
the inhabitants of Birmingham, The principle 
which has governed our action is one which Liberals 
have at all times maintained—viz., that the money 
of the ratepayers should not go to institutions over 
which the representatives of the ratepayers have 
no control, but we are prepared to find accommoda- 
tion for both classes of children affected by our 
resolutions in schools under the direct management 
of the board. The amendment, or rider, proposed 
by a member of the League, and referred to by you 
as being in opposition to my resolution, was really 
settled after consultation with his colleagues and 
was readily accepted by all of us. In concluding, 
let me assure you that you do us only bare justice 
when you say that we are not conscious of indiffe- 
rence to the interests of the children. If you will 
suspend your unfavourable judgment for a short 
space, I am confident the time is not distant when 
you will recognise the importance of the efforts we 
are making to raise the standard of elementary 
instruction, and will appreciate our endeavours to 
secure a system of national education free from 
sectarian influences and solely directed to the effi- 
cient attainment of national ends.” 

THE Lonpon School BoARD.— It appears to 
have been decided that the Hackney elections to 
the London School Board were valid, for the official 
notice of the results, with the signature of Mr. 
Russell Gurney as returning officer, 4 in the 
papers of Saturday. The board will meet to-day, 
when a chairman will be appointed. The Church 
party are expected to nominate Lord 2 and 

ttrick, but it is probable Mr. Charles M. P., 
will be chosen chairman (perhaps without a vote), 
and Lord Napier will 1 be appointed vice - 
chairman. 

BricHTon School Boarp Exzection.—The con- 
test which has been going on for some time in this 
town excited great interest. The Brighton School 
Board consists of thirteen members, and sixteen 
candidates presented themselves. The advocates 
of National Unsectarian and Bible education nomi- 
nated seven candidates, the Denominational party 
a similar number, the Roman Catholics one, and 
one gentleman, Mr. Ridley, came forward as an 
independent candidate. e polling was held on 
Thursday, and the result of the election is as great 
a triumph for the Unsectarian party 


| as that 
recently achieved at Birmingham, The names of 


it — 


| the successful candidates, with the numbers 1H 


are 3 :—Miss Ricketts (Unsectarian), 7. 2 
the Rev. Alexander Hamilton, D.D., Presbyterian 
minister (Unsectarian), 7,206; Mr. Councillor 
Ridley, auctioneer (Unsectarian), 7,161 ; the Rev. 
J. B. Figgi (Unsectarian), 6,996 ; Mr. Alderman 
Ireland, builder (Unsectarian), 6,896 ; Mr. James 
Thompson, fitter (Unsectarian), 6,492; Mr. 
Alderman Friend (Unsectarian), 6,300; Mr. Mar- 


riage Wallis, wholesale grocer (Unsectarian), 6,102 ; 


‘the Rev. E. L. Roxby (Churchman), 5,234; the 


Rev. A. A. M (Churchman), 4,663 ; the Rev. 
J. Hannah, Vicar of Brighton, 4,599 ; Mr. * 
Fox, surgeon (Denominationalist), 4,134; Mr. 
Attree, auctioneer (Denominationalist), 3,368. The 
three unsuccessful candidates—Mr. Ryder (Roman 
Catholic), Dr. Hilbers (Denominationalist), and Mr. 
Wilkinson (Denominationalist)—polled respectively 
2,577, 2,540, and 2,493 votes. 

Tue Liverroot School. Boarp.—It has been 
remarked that the result of the Liverpool election 
is the absolute reverse of that at Birmingham, but 
this is not quite the case. The payment of fees 
under Section 25 and the continuance of religious 
instruction in board schools must not be looked 
upon as settled points in the policy of the new 
board at Liverpool. As far as the 25th Section is 
concerned, there was, we believe, some under- 
8 the candidates and their sup- 
porters before the election, which may result in a 
resolution no longer to pay out of the rates the 
fees of indigent children in denominational schools; 
and it is not unlikely that the money will be pro- 
vided from voluntary sources for the payment of 
those fees. As to religious education, a proposition 
emanating from an active Church clergyman in 
Liverpool has been made to the board, which very 
much resembles the scheme of the Birmingham 
Religious Education Society, and the old board 
relegated the discussion of that scheme to the new 
board. Whatever may be the fate of the proposal 
it comes ia Live from the Church party and 
not from the League.—School Board Chronicle. 

School. BoarD, FoLESHILL, NEAR COVENTRY.— 
The first school board for this populous parish was 
elected on Saturday, the 29th ult. The election 
resulted in a signal triumph for the Nonconformist 
cause. The Church and Tory party resorted to the 
most unscrupulous misrepresentations of their op- 
ponents, denouncing them, both 8 and pa 
vately, as infidels, as haters of he Bible, and as 
wishing to bring up the children of the parish like 
heathens. They stooped to many low devices 
with a view to win the election; but they have 
been decisively defeated. There were seven seats 
to be filled, and each pesty Drones four candidates 
into the field. Those on the Church side were the 
Rev. W. R. Carr (vicar), Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Calloway, 
and Mr. Randle. The Nonconformiét candidates 
were the Revs. G. L. Withers (Independent), and 
J. P. Barnett (Baptist), Mr. Joseph Orton (Baptist), 
and Mr. John Knight (Primitive Methodist). The 
last-named gentleman was the working men’s can- 
didate. At the close of the poll, the numbers stood 
as follows :—Withers, 1,002 ; Barnett, 909; Orton, 
984; Knight, 979; Carr, 976; Lloyd, 959; Callo- 
way, 836; Randle, 786. The constituency has 
about 1,600 voters on the register. The number 
of voters who polled amounted to 1,091. The Non- 
conformist candidates took the lead, and constitute 
the majority on the board. They are pledged to 
the 28 amore ¢ e 25th nee of * * 
to the payment of sec teaching only out of the 
rate, old to the introduction of unsectarian religious 
teaching, to be remunerated by voluntary contri- 
butions. A tea-meeting to celebrate the victory is 
to be held at the spacious schoolroom of Salem 
Chapel (Rev. J. P. Barnett’s) on Monday next. A 
large and enthusiastic gathering is expected, and a 
Liberal association will probably be formed. 

THe NorrincHamM School, BoARD.— A! and 
enthusiastic meeting of the Nonconformists of Not- 
1 was held in the Mechanics Hall on Friday 
night, under the presidency of Mr. Alderman 
Manning, for the pu of considering the recent 
school board election in the borough and of sup- 

rting the policy of the Liberal et on the 
— The meeting was was called by the Notts 
Nonconformist Association. The Rev. A. 
Armstrong moved the first resolution :— 


That this i ladly recognises, in the recent school 
board elections in Be cre Rag an evidence of the growth of 
enlightened public opinion on the subject of national educa- 


board 
practically to test the respective merits of public and private 
administrati 


of a healthy competition, to raise the character of education 
in all the primary schools of the town. 
He said they hoped that when the sectarian 
element was thrust aside out of the schools it 
would tend to soften down those harsh and bitter 
feelings which unfortunately divided this borough, 
as they had divided, under Mr. Forster's bill, about 
every other borough in this country. (Cheers,) The 
Rev. A. McCurdy having briefly secondéd the reso- 
lution, the Chairman alluded to the significance of 
the figures of the last election as compared with 
the figures at the previous (single) election, when 
he himself was able only to poll 3,000 votes as 
against 4,600 recorded for the denominational can- 
didate. Mr. J. W. Lewis, who was received with 
cheers, said what he and his friends on the board 
desired in their new capacity was to raise the tone 
of education in the town. (Hear, hear.) Mr. J. E. 
Ellis then moved the second resolution :— 
That this ex its nd di 
r 
which nove 3 made 1 „and 
calls upon the Government during the ensuing eeesion of 


RES! 
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liament so to amend the Act, that a contest so disastrous 


both to education ani religion may cease, and that thence- 
forth all sects and parties in the „ instead of wasting 
their energies in internecine warfare, may be united together 
in a e against rance, and against the fruitful and 
fatal consequences of ignorance, poverty, and crime. 


He said that the Education Act of 1870 was a 
failure in many respects, but he ventured to say 
that the failure had drawn increased attention to 
the anomalous position of the Church and State in 
this country (Hear, hear.) They were entering 
into a contest which would, he did not hesitate to 
say, finally result in the country being placed, in 
the matter of true and perfect religious 7 oar on 
the same footing as other countfles. (Applause.) 
After some further remarks on the operation and 
character of the Education Act, which he regarded 
as a sort of compromise, Mr. Ellis proceeded to 
allude to the necessity which existed in the present 
day for an improved class of teachers, observin 

that a really efficient ‘class could not be obtaine 

under the denominational system. The resolution 
was seconded by the Rev. T. Ryder. Who, he 
asked, was responsible for the sectarian strife they 
had experienced in Nottingham? He denied it 
was either the Quakers, the Wesleyans, or the 
Liberal candidates, whose aim, he rejoiced to find, 
was to erect schools in the town which should be 
the common property of all. Mr. Ryder then 
showed that the great object the Church party had 
in view at the last election was the propagation of 
their own peculiar dogmas and tenets at the public 
expence. A vote of thanks to the chairman was 
moved and seconded by the Rev. F. S. Williams 
and Mr. Kaye, after which the meeting separated. 


THE DEPUTIES OF THE THREE 
DENOMINATIONS. 


The . meeting of the Dissenting Deputies, 
was held on Friday evening at Cannon-street Hotel. 
In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Charles Reed, 
M.P., the chair was occupied by Mr. John Glover. 
The minutes of the previous meeting having been 
read and confirmed, 


The Chairman said that it had been usual to hold 
the half-yearly meeting a little eaflier in the 
Autumn, but last year it was held later in anticipa- 
pation of the session of Parliament, and the com- 
mittee thought it might be better to hold it later 
this year in order that they might have some fore- 
cast of future legislation. It was not usual to pre- 
Bent any report at that meeting, but it had been 
Customary to look back at the session past and to 
reckon up their ecclesiastical losses and gains. The 
first item was the Union of Benefices Bill, and that 
was a measure about which they did not care very 
much, for, there were some things in the bill which 
they considered a distinct {infraction of the rights of 
parishioners, and if it had become law would have 
pers es those rights for the worse. Seeing what 
was looming in the distance, they were not very 
anxious for a fresh appropriation of ecclesiastical 

roperty. On the Burials Bill they had a glorious 
ivision, the second reading having been carried in 
one of the largest Houses of the session by a majority 
of sixty, although the dead weight of opposition 


which so many means of giving itself expression 


prevented any further progress of the bill. This 
was in one respect to be regretted, but in another it 
was not. e regret that another bod 
of Christians in England should refuse such a simple 
measure of justice, but at the same time a measure 
of that description afforded a most delicaie gua 
of what their opponents were disposed to give. it 
was no matter what they wanted, if there was 
ecclesiastical precedents to be stated they could 
get nothing, although with respect to the Burials 

ill they did offer terms of compromise and consent 
to some clauses in it which he hoped would not be 
repeated. (Hear, hear.) Their offers met with no re- 
spect, and they could now only work away until their 
friends came to a better state of mind. The Places 
of Worship Sites Bill was not a compulsory but a 
permissive measure, but even as such it was the 
subject of much strife before it passed and received 
the royal assent. In the neighbourhood in which 
he himself lived there were difficulties in obtain- 
ing sites for places of worship which were in- 
superable. Mr. Fawcett’s Irish Bill on University 

ucation was a great step. With regard to 

Mr. Miall’s motion, he did not know what they 
could say about it. So long as they were content 
to send professed Liberals to Parliament, who re- 
fuse to give it any assistance, they had only them- 
selves to blame. They had been told by a high 
authority that they must educate the people of 
England to their views, but he thought thes must 
educate their own people on this question. In all 
other respects the question seems to be ripening 
with a rapidity that leaves nothing to be desired. 
The committee regretted that their friends, Mr. 
Remington Mills and Mr. Wilson, who had acted 
as trustees, were obliged to resign, and they would 
carry out the suggestions which the former had 
made in parting. 

Mr. H. Wright moved and Mr. J. Clarke seconded 
a resolution of thanks to Mr. Osborne Mo : 
M.P., for taking charge of the Sites Bill in the 
House of Commons, and the same gentlemen also 
moved and seconded a similar resolution, thanking 
Lords Hatherley and Komilly for their charge of it 
through the House of Lo which was carried 
un 


Mr. H. W. Michael moved a resolution of thanks 
to Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., for his efforts to 
pass the Burial Laws Amendment Bill, and 


with regard to the Burials Bill said he thought 
it was but a small matter, and they ought not to 
conceal the fact that it was but a small part of 
what they wanted. He read the majority on that 
measure in the light of the minority on Mr. Miall’s 
motion, and he would think more of the sincerity 
of members if they would fight for measures in 
their entirety. But they were not in earnest, and 
so long as there were members calling themselves 
Liberals who were not really so, they could expect 
nothing different. He was, however, thankful for 
the progress that had been made, and he hoped the 
bill would not be withdrawn. 


Mr. H. R. Ellington seconded the motion, and 
said he was glad they had not seen the last of the 
Union of Benefices Bill, and he hoped the depu- 
ties would use every endeavour to prevent its pass- 
ing into law. 

Mr. J. C. Williams thought the mover of the 
resolution had been somewhat unjust in blaming 
the Liberal members for the loss of the Burials 
Bill, as they could not have done more than they 
did, and it was entirely owing to the forms of the 
House that it was not pressed. 


A Deputy made some remarks in reply to Mr. 
Williams, and a letter from Mr. Mills, resigning 
his trusteeship of the funds of the deputies, was 
read by the secretary. 


Mr: P. Bunnell moved a resolution of thanks 
to Mr. Mill for his lengthened and valuable ser- 
vices. Mr. S. R. Pattison seconded, and it was 
carried unanimously. 


Mr. W. Edwards moved a similar resolution of 
thanks to Mr. John Wilson, who had also resigned, 
which was seconded by Mr. Oliver, and also carried. 

Mr. Selby Watson moved— 

That a conference of the deputies and their friends be 
held in the month of January, 1874, to take into considera- 
tion the following resolution: — That no system of elemen- 

education will be satisfactory that does not provide 
of the compulsory election of school boards in all districts; 
and that all schools connetted therewith shall be purely 
secular; and that in future theré shall be no application of 
public moneys or local rates towards the support of any 
schools but board schools.“ 
and in doing so.said it would be necessary to re- 
member that under the Elementary Education Act 
London was divided into centres, and all England 
into divisions, and the Education Department had 
power to send to each district for returns of school 
accommodation, and if those returns show there is 
not sufficient accommodation in the district, they 
may cause a school board to be constructed to pro- 
vide for the deficiency. This system fails in that the 
accommodation is all thatthe Education Department 
is concerned about, and schools have been put up, 
so that they should not interfere. There is a 
strong reason why school boards should be esta- 
blished, in each district, because they could not 
enforce compulsory attendance without them. Mr. 
Watson then read two extracts from reports of 
Government inspectors (Mr. Bowstead and Mr. 
Steel) showing the necessity of having compulsory 
e of attendance, and some statistics from 
anchester showing the increase in the attend- 
ance where it was compulsory, and invited the 
attention of the Deputies to them as proving 
the first part of the proposed motion. With 
respect to the seconi, that all schools con- 
nected therewith shall be purely secular,” he 
said he was aware that any one who advocated 
that proposition laid himself open to odium, but 
the same odium attached to those who advocated 
the separation of Church and State, and he felt that 
it was necessary for some one to speak out on that 
subject, and therefore he did not hesitate to move 
that resolution. He did not say the Bible should 
not be read in the schools because he did not love 
it, but it was because he did love it, and because 
he desired its truth to be more largely felt, that he 
took that position. He thought that the principles 
of religious freedom were violated if they com- 
pelled a child to read the Bible in the school. The 
child’s father might be an atheist, or a Roman 
Catholic, and if he is compelled to send his child to 
a school where the Scriptures are read, it is a viola- 
tion of his principles. He objected to the Bible 
being read in schools without note or comment, as 
it was an insult to the Book, which was too sacrcd 
for such treatment as that. Mr. Watson quoted 
the late Bishop of Winchester in support of his 
argument, and also an American author, and said 
he would not insult all the branches of the Christian 
Church by supposing that if there was no religious 
teaching in the day schools they would be content 
to allow the svholars to be without religious instruc- 
tion altogether. He believed that God had given 
His truth to His Church, that they had done wrong 
in leaving its propagation to hirelings, and when it 
was taken out of their hands the Christian Church 
would rise up and do its duty, and there would be 
more religious knowledge than in these days when 
it is part of the teaching of the schoolmaster. 
With respect to the last clause of his motion, that 
in future there shall be no application of public 
moneys or local rates towards the support of any 
schools but board schools,” he a that these 
two systems of education could not run side by 
side, and that nothing but a Ae national system 
of education would suffice. He blamed the present 
Government for their conduct in connection with 
that measure, and for the time allowed for applica- 
tions for grants, of which the Church party had 
taken the utmost advantage. Before that period 
there were but 150 applications for grants in six 
months, but at that time there were upwards of 
3,300 ; 2,885 for Church of England schools, 82 
Roman Catholic, 128 for other denominations, and 


| greatest haul the Church ever had. That measure 
was passed to initiate a national system of educa- 
tion, and yet it was necessary to give the most 
gigantic bribe ever given to a Christian Church. 
And not only this but the capitation grants were in- 
creased. These two systems now ran side by side, 
but is it to goon? It was a most monstrous sys- 
tem of concurrent endowment, and was kept up 
because in those schools they could teach anything 
witb a conscience clause, and children were * 
taught things which would be better purged out o 

the land. It was on those grounds he invited their 
attention to that matter. He had been told that he 
should not get the deputies to act, but he must say 
that his proposition had been met in a most courteous 
spirit. He kad also been told that the time was in- 
opportune, but he had not been told why it 
was so. It was said it would split up 
the Liberal party, but he began to doubt 
what the Liberal party was when they had a 
Premier who — 1 son says he will not dis- 
establish the Church. If the Dissenting deputies 
would say no to his proposition, he and some others 
who were Liberal would see where they stood, but 
if they would, as he believed they would, assent to 
it, they would be acting worthy of their forefathers 
to whom Mr. Bright in one of his speeches attri- 
buted the fouudation of their liberties in Church 
and State. This was another form of Church and 
State, and he held that religion should be taught by 
the Church of God, and that no public money 
should be given for the teaching of religion. 
(Cheers. ) 


Nr. Henry Wright seconded the motion, and said 
they were simply asked to come together and con- 
sider certain questions, and then to pass such resolu- 
tions as they thought fit. They had been blamed in 
times past for their part in the education question, 
but they felt they could not hinder the passing of 
that Act, although they tried to modify some of its 
clauses, but now it had become law it was their 
duty to see that it was worked so as not to infrin 
the principles of religious equality. Many thought 
the London School Board had been working for the 
good of the people, but now they found Churchmen 
doing all they could to oppose that system. He 
was in favour of secular education, because le 
thought the Bible had been dishonoured throu 
the country, and because he thought the Bible 
would never be taught until the Church rose to 
teach it. He regarded the system of concurrent 
endowment as one of the most pernicious systems 
the mind of man ever invented. 


Mr. W. H. Michael said if he rightly understood 
the constitution of the Deputies, it was established 
to defend the civil rights of Nonconformists, and that 
it was their duty to deal with evils as they arise, 
and not to adopt abstract resolutions, which were 

enerally useless, and as they were not all agreed 
on this matter and it had been allowed to go on for 
two years, he asked them to reject the motion, and 
he therefore moved the previous question. 


Mr. E. S. Pryce thought it a very inopportune 
time for such a motion, aud could not support it. 


Mr. J. E. Saunders warmly supported the 
motion, and thought it was a matter that affected 
their civil rights as ratepayers, and that though 
there were differences of opinion amongst them on 
the subject, it would be better to meet and discuss 
them than to be silent. 


Mr. Samuel Thompson said he believed that 
those who supported the motion had great reve- 
rence for the Word of God, and so had he, and he 
would never consent to its exclusion from the 
schools. It was said the Church must arise in her 
strength, but it was a fact that the churches and 
the Sunday-schools were quite unable to meet the 
great needs of the population, and though not 
much good might be — by simply reading the 
Scriptures in the schools without comment, it 
were better to have that than none at all. 


Mr. Henry Bidgood agreed with the last speaker, 
and said he would never consent to the exclusion 
of the Bible from the schools, believing that it was 
there the children often got the only religious light 
they had, and because it was the only book that 
could give them the knowledge of God and His 
creation of the world. He believed the religious 
objection had no ee and was the purest myth 
that was ever imagined. 


Mr. H. R. Ellington said it was all very well to 
talk of our Bible, but he was told at Manchester 
that one of the school board candidates had been 
asked by one of the electors, ‘‘How about the 
Bible in the schools?” He asked his questioner, 
„Are you a Jew?” and he answered, No, I am 
a Churchman!— Then what Bible will you have, 
said he, for there are more than one — there is the 
Jews' Bible, which is smaller than yours, and there 
is the Roman Catholics’ Bible, which is different 
from yours.“ This was to be a national system of 
education, and they were setting up a system which 
would involve their using various Bibles. There 
was a difference of opinion amongst them on this 
question, and he did not think anything would be 
gained by further discussion at the present time. 


The discussion was continued by Messrs. Stone, 
Sinclair, Pattison, Edwards, and other deputies, 
and Mr. Watson having declined to withdraw his 
motion, the amendment was put to the vote, and 
lost, and a division was taken on Mr. Watson’s mo- 
tion, when there were eighteen in favour and eleven 
against. It was therefore carried. 


Mr. J. Scrutton moved, and Mr. J. Clapham 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman, and 


235 for board and unsectarian schools, It was the 


the meeting separated. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The second concert of the forty-second season of 
this great society took place last Friday evening, 
when the oratorio was Handel’s greatest choral 
work, Israel in Egypt. In bygone years, the 
public would not tolerate the performance of this 
work in its integrity, consisting, as it does in great 

art, of an unbroken succession of massive choruses ; 
it was therefore thought necessary to relieve its 
supposed monotony by the interpolation of several 
songs having no connection with the subject. But 
when, chiefly as a result of this society’s influence, 
a better taste had been developed, it not only be- 
came possible to present this masterpiece in its 
original form, but it has gradually taken its place 
as one of the most popular works of its class. It 
was performed on Friday evening with all the ad- 
vantages arising from the society’s utrivalled exe- 
cutive resources, and from long and intimate 
acquaintance with the music ; which latter circum- 
stance, if it has occasionally induced an excessive 
confidence on the part of the performers, and a 
little consequent carelessness in execution, did not 
produce any such effect on this occasion. The 
performance was one of the best ever given by the 
society, and evidently gave unbounded delight to 
the overflowing audience. The choruses, even the 
most complex and elaborate, as, for instance, He 
led them through the deep,” And with the blast 
of thy nostrils,” and ‘‘ The people shall hear,” were 
given with a precision which afforded evidence of 
1 ractice at some period of the society’s 

istory, while those presenting better opportunities 
for orchestral effect, such as ‘‘ He spake the word,” 
He gave them hailstones,” and ‘I will sing unto 
the Lord,” made a vigorous and irresistible appeal 
to the sympathies of the audience, the ‘‘ Hailstone 
Chorus” being encored asa matter of course. The 
solo music, though occupying a _ subordinate 
position in this oratorio, presents several effective 
points, and was fortunate in the artists to whom it 
was entrusted. Miss Enriquez, who replaced 
Madame Patey at short notice, made a very 
favourablé impression in the contralto songs, 
and Madame Sherrington was ually effec- 
tive in the soprano music, though in the duet, 
The Lord is my strength,” a little moderation of 
force on her part would have enabled the pure but 
less powerful voice of Mrs. Suter to appear to 
better advantage. But the triumphs of the even- 
ing in this department were reserved for Messrs. 
Santley and Thomas, in the duet, ‘‘ The Lord is a 
man of war,” which was repeated in response to a 
hearty encore, and last but greatest of all, for Mr. 
Sims Reeves, whose singing of the famous air, The 
enemy said,” we have never heard surpassed, even 
by himself; but he, as usual, and very properly, 
declined the honour of anencore. The performance 
was under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, who 
showed himself, ag always, the very prince of 
conductors. The Messiah” will be performed on 
Friday next, the 12th inst., with Madame Otto 
Alvsleben, Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
— — as principal vocalists, and repeated on 

e 19th. 7 


THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 


The latest Papal manifesto, dated from Rome 
November 21, is a long document containing a 
eneral survey of the present condition of the 
— Church, and denouncing in no measured 


terms the steps which have been taken in various 


countries to withstand Ultramontane pretensions. 
The Pope begins by deploring the troubles and 
afflictions which have marked his Pontificate, and 
declares that ‘‘things have lately reached such a 

int that death itself seems preferable to a life 
acd by so many storms.” It is not, however, 
the Pope says, to call attention to his own troubles 
that he has issued this Encyclical, but rather with 
the desire of assuaging the sorrows by which so 
many of his venerable brethren and their flocks are 
afflicted. He therefore passes under review the 
various enactments recently made in the Swiss 
Confederation for the regulation of parishes and 
appointment of curés, and declares them void 
me of no force, by defect of power” in those who 
made them. They are therefore solemnly repro- 
bated and condemned, and sentence of excommu- 
nication is pronounced against all ecclesiastics who 
presume to accept office under them. After 
praising the resistance offered by the bishops and 
people to the recent Swiss legislation, the Pope 

roceeds to comment upon the condition of the 
Phurch in Germany, and dwells upon the hard 
and iniquitous laws” passed by the Prussian 
Government, by which the whole Catholic clergy 
and their education and discipline are submitted to 
the control of a civil tribunal constituted for that 
purpose. He points out the distinction between 
the spiritual and temporal authorities, and declares 
that, while reserving to herself all that pertains to 
the Divine law, the Catholic Church has always 
enjoined upon her children obedience to their 
princes. he Encyclical is exceedingly bitter 
against ‘‘those new heretics who, by an abuse of 
words, call themselves Old Catholics,” to whom the 
Prussian and other German Governments have 
accorded their patronage. 


And certainly what these wretched sons of perdition 
are striving for and whither they tend is plainly evident 
from certain of their writings, especi from the im- 
pious aud impudent writing recently published by him 


whom they have just set up for their pseudo-bis hop. 


For when they attack and rt the true powcr of 
jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff and bishops, the 
successors of St. Peter, they wholly reject and oppose 
the infallible authority both of the —— Pontiff and 
of the whole teaching Church; and with incredible 
daring, they affirm against the Holy Ghost, whom Christ 
promised should remain with the Church for ever, that 
the Roman Pontiff and all the bishops, priests, and 
people joined with him in the unity and communion of 
the faith, fell into heresy when they sanctioned and pro- 
fesse’ the definitions of the Coumenical Council of the 
Vatican. Consequently they deny also the indefectibility 
of the Church, and blaspheme in saying that she has 
perished throughout the world, and that her visible 
head and the bishops have failed. Wherefore they 
maintain that the necessity is imposed upon them of 
restoring a legitimate episcopacy through their pseudo- 
bishop, who, entering not through the door, but from 
elsewhere like a thief and robber, himself brings the 
condemnation of Christ upon his own heal. 
But these men, having entered boldly upon the path of 
iniquity and perdition, as by a just judgment of God 
usually happetis, wished, as we have hinted, to construct 
for themselves a hierarchy, and elected a certain noto- 
rious apostate from the Catholic faith, Joseph Hubert 
Reinkens, and constituted him their pseudo-bishop. 
And that nothing might be wanting to their impudence, 
they betook themselves for his consecration to those 
Utrecht Jansenists whom they, in common with other 
Catholics, before their secession from the Church, 
deemed heretics. Nevertheless he, Hubert Joseph, 
dares to call himself bishop, and—what exceeds belief 
—is, by published decree, acknowledged and nomirated 
Catholic bishop by the Most Serene Emperor of 
Germany, and is proposed to all his subjects to be held 
and esteemed in the place of a rightful bishop. Neve 
theless, the very rudiments of Catholic doctrine declare 
that no bishop can be held to be legitimate who is not 
1 in the communion of faith and charity to the 
k upon which is built the Church of Christ. 
Then follows the decree against Bishop Reinkens. 
His election is declared contrary to the sacred 
canons, illegal, vain, and wholly null, while his 
consecration is declared sacrilegious. Sentence of 
excommunication is formally launched against him 
and all his abettors, partisans, and helpers, to- 
gether with all those who have yielded him their 
assent. The Pope then refers to the condition of 
the Church in America, ‘‘some countries of which 
are so hostile to Catholics that their Governments 
seem to deny by their acts the Catholic faith which 
they profess.” He concludes by a denunciation of 
all secret societies, masonic or other, and an exhorta- 
tion to his ‘‘ venerable brethren” to remain firm 
in the midst of the troubles by which they are 
surrounded. 


Epitome of Rebos. 


— 


The Queen, Princess Beatrice, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Prince Arthur, and Prince Louis of Hesse 
attended Divine service on Sunday in the private 
chapel at Windsor. The Rev. Henry White, M.A., 
preached. 3 


On Monday, at Windsor Castle, Her Majesty held 
an investiture of the Orders of the Bath and of the 
Star of India, at which many officers of distinction 
were decorated. 

The Duke of Cambridge and the greater portion 
of the distinguished company who were the guests 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandringham 
last week left on Saturday. 


Mr. Disraeli and the Bishop of Peterborough were 
at Sandringham on Saturday, and the former left on 
Monday. On the same day the prince and princess 
returned to town, and left last evening for Blenheim, 
on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. 
Mr. Disraeli will also be there. 

The Princess Alice, who, with her husband, the 
Prince Louis of Hesse, and their children, has been 
staying on a visit to the Queen since the day of 
Her "Majesty's return from Balmoral, is suffering 
from a cold. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will leave for 
St. Petersburg on Jan. 10. 

The Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess 
Marie will, after their arrival in England, occupy 
apartments in Buckingham Palace until the com- 
pletion of Clarence House. 

Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone have left town for Hawar- 
den Castle. 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge’s title, on his eleva- 
tion to the peerage, will be Baron, Coleridge of 
Ottery St. Mary. 

Mr. John Macgregor, of Rob Roy canoe fame, 
was on Thursday married to the daughter of Admiral 
Sir Crawford Caffyn, of Blackheath. 

Captain Flood Page has been elected secretary to 
the Crystal Palace Company in succession to 
Mr. Grove. There were 260 applicants for the office. 
Mr. Wilkinson will now become general manager 
of th stal Palace. a 

Sir Thomas Fremantle, after long and distin- 
guished services as Chairman of the of Cus- 
toms, has resigned his office. His successor will 
be Mr. Frederick Goulburn, C. B., the present 
aris gy egy 7 wre and the latter post will be occu- 
pied by Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Romilly, 
already one of the commissioners. The seat at the 
Board vacated by Colonel Romilly’s promotion, 
will not be filled up. 

On Thursday the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land reduced the rate of discount from six to five 
per cent. | kd 

At a private concert given in the Mechanics’ 
Institute at Bradford the Jubilee Singers realised 


the handsome sum of 150/. At a public concert in 


Leeds the sum realised was 240/. 


The Smithfield Club Cattle Show was open to 
the public on Monday. The exhibition is described 
as, having been large in number and excellent in 
quality. In the Devons Her Majesty carried off the 
principal prize in the first two os. 

Regulations are published ordering that for the 
future every army officer on acquiring a commission 
must sign a stri t declaration that he has not 
obtained the commission on account of any pecuniary 
consideration, 

Mr. Joseph Arch, the president of the Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ Union, had an interview with Mr. 
Gladstone on Tuesday. According to a corro- 
spondent of the Leeds Mercury the interview was at 
the Premier’s request. Mr. Arch narrated his 
recent Canadian experiences, and informed Mr. 
Gladstone that the only way to stop the threatened 
exodus of labourers from this country is to concede 
household suffrage in counties, and to induce 
landowners by legislation or otherwise to improve 
cottages and grant leases of two or three acres of 
land on the same terms as are given to farmers. 

It is stated that of 250 persons locked up by tho 
Liverpool police between Saturday evening and 
Monday morning, no fewer than 185 were drunk. 

Wholesale bribery has, it is all been prac- 
tised at the recent municipal and school board elec- 
tions at Nottingham. Four petitions have been 
filed against the return of members to the town 
council, and the school board has resolved itself into 
a committee to examine into the tactics pursued by 
the supporters of some of the successful candidates. 

There will be an abundance of 142 at public - 
house legislation next session. Sir H. J. Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Mr. Dowdeswell, and Mr. Elliott have 
all intimated that next session they will introduce 
b Ils to amend the Licensing Act; and there will 
be, besides, Mr. Carnegie’s bill, embodying the 
Swedish system. Mr. Dowdeswell’s bill will pro- 
pose to make twelve the uniform closing hour for 
the country, apart from the metropolis—a provision 
which will no doubt meet with strong opposition. 

On Saturday evening a number of persons broke 
into the Wesleyan Chapel at Clontarf, near Dublin, 
and burnt the Sunday-school library, destroyed the 
furniture, broke the harmonium, and then de- 
camped, stealing the communion service, Some 
arrests have been made. 

The work of reconstructing the Alexandra 
Palace, Muswell-hill, is proceeding rapidly, and it 
is hoped that the palace may be opened to the 
public on the 24th June next. 

There were no fewer than thirty-eight railway 
accidents in England during the past month, in 
which three persons were killed, five others re- 

orted as not expected to survive,” 120 seriously 
injured, and about twice that number were 
‘bruised, disfigured, cut, or severely shaken.” 
Twenty-seven of the ‘‘ accidents” were collisions. 

A large meeting was held on Monday at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, under the presidency of Sir J. 
C. Lawrence, for the purpose of protesting against 
asphalte paving generally, and particularly against 
its extension in Oxford-street, Holborn, and other 
main thoroughfares. 

The charges brought by Mr. W. J. Belt —— 
Constable Washington and Sergeant Clifford were 
again before Mr. Thomas Henry, at Bow- street, on 
Saturday, when the magistrate, while holding that 
a mistake had been committed in arresting Mr. 
Belt and charging him with drunkenness, thought 
the officers had acted with a reasonable excuse, and 
dismissed both summonses. 

The Times in its City article states that accounts 
from the manufacturing districts describe a con- 
tinued contraction of trade, especially with our 
lurgest foreign customers, the United States and 
Germany, and it may therefore be expected that 
the future returns of monthly exports will show 
some considerable diminution. Concurrently with 
this state of affeirs, large numbers of workmen, 
especially of the class connected with minin 
interests, are returning from America in search o 
employment; it may be inferred that for a 
time at least an end has been put to the possibility 


of success for any combination to sustain the recent 


inflated conditions of the labour market. : 

Damages amounting to 1, 250“. were awarded the 
Rev. Edward Armstrong Telfer, a Wesleyan mini- 
ster, who brought an action at the Manchester 
Assizes inet the London and North-Western 
Railway Company for compensation for personal 
injuries sustained in a collision on their line. 

Mr. Gladstone has consented to receive a deputa- 
tion from the Agricultural Labourers’ Union on the 
subject of the assimilation of county and borough 
franchise. The interview is fixed for the third 
week in January. 

Mr. Samuel Willis, grocer, of 7, Park-place, 
Carlton-road, Kilburn, was on Saturday fined 10/. 
aud costs at the Marylebone — for ape 
ing for sale a quantity of putrid hams. About 
two hundredweight of the meat was seized in his 
shop. 7 

A letter from Mr. S. 1 M. P., was read at 
a meeting of a branch of the ational Federation 
of Labourers at Bristol, in which the hon. member 
expressed his very warm sympathy with the 
labourers of this country in the efforts which they 
have made to improve their condition. He added: 
—‘* The that has been made already has 
cheered * — of those who aincerel eed the 

rosperity of ishmen alike, ich or 
— = as the — classes show themselves 
capable of organisation to secure their rights their 
claim to ss an electoral franchise will become 


irresistible, The day to give them this is very near 
at hand. | | 
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LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, 
WARWICKSHIRE, 
(Three miles from Coventry Station.) 

This Institution was established in 1848, and presents the 
following claims :— 

Ample space, and elaborate provision for domestic comfort, 
in a house of sixty rooms. 

A large area of park, a gymnasium, bathroom, and syste- 
matic drill for physical training, Workshops, laboratory, and 
art studio. | : 2 

Moral suasion and equity the sole basis of rule. Religious 
catholicity. 

A thorough education in Latin and Greek, optional; in 
French and German, mathematics, chemistry, mechanics, and 
vegetable and animal physiology. 

very boy is, as far as practicable, trained to clear and 
rapid writing, quick and accurate arithmetic, and English 
composition. Hee 

Time economised, interest excited, and progress facilitated 
by the most approved methods of teaching and study. 

Nearly sixty students hold the University certificates, 
twenty have the Oxford title, and three have matriculated at 
the London University, in the first division, and many hold 
lucrative public offices. 

Allesley Park, whilst it amply provides for classical studies, 
— peculiar advantages to students designed for manu- 

etures, commerce, or agriculture. 

The terme, which are very inclusive, are from 40 to 50 
guineas per year. 

The PESTA LOZZIAN SCHOOL for little boys, under a 
trained and experienced lady-teacher, has a separate school- 
room, dining-room, n and dormitory. 

a terms for this school are 30 guineas a-year to ten years 
of age. 

Full prospectuses, with ample reference, examination 

pers, forms of entry, and other papers, may be had of the 

irector, THOMAS WYLES, F.G.S., Allesley, near 
Coventry. 


AFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL. 


— er 


Dividends 5 and 10 to 15 per Cent. 
READ SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
December Edition ready, 12 pages, post free. 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Rail- 
ways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Docks, Telegraphs, Banks, 
Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
with Dividends, Market Prices, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852.) 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. C. 


ROVISION FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 
AMONG OUR TOWN POPULATIONS. 


With the Nonconrormist of Wednesday next, Dec. I7th, 
will be given an 


EIGHT-PAGE STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT 
containing Tables of the Places of Worship and their sittings 
u the following towns of England and Wales, with a popu- 
1 tion of between 10,000 and 20,000; the 1851 Returns for 

ese towns ; and a comparison between the two periods: 


Banbury. Kingston-on-Thames. 
Barnstaple. Lewes. 
Barrow-in-Furness, Longton. 
Bedford. Louth, 
Berwick, Margate. 
Beverley Newark, : 
Boston. Penryn and Falmouth. 
Bridgewater. enzance. 

Bury St. Edmunds. Peterborough. 
Carmarthen. Reigate. 
Chesterfield. seg 
Christchurch. Salisbury. 
Clitheroe. Stafford. 
Congleton, Taunton, 
Durham. Tiverton. 
Folkestone. Warwick. 
Hartlepoel, Weymouth. 
Hereford: Whitby. 
Kendal. Whitehaven, 
Kidderminster. Wycombe. 
King’s Lynn. 


A General Summary of the conclusions drawn from the 
Statistical Tables of the whole of the towns (125) which have 
been dealt with in the severe! Statistical Supplements of the 
NONCONFORMIST, and which comprise a population of more 
than six and a half millions, will be also given. 

Price Fivepence. By post, Fivepence Halfpenny. 

Orders received at 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The NONOONFORMIST is supplied Post-free 
on the following terms: | 
OREDIT.—Annually, 24s.; Half-yearly, 12s. ; 
Quarterly, 6s. 
PREPAID.—Annually, 218. 


„ The Guinea rate can only be accorded to 
Annual Subscribers, but may commence at any 

We be 
Notice wi 
scriber at the commencement of the month in 
which his subscription becomes due. 


Oh ues and Post- office orders 
Chief Office) to W. R. Willcox. 


8 — 


respectfully to state that in future a 


payable (at 


—ͤ— 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
ae for Advertising in Tuz-NONCONFORMIST are as 


One Line A4 Shilling. 
f . Sixpence, 
Eases ince casera 
AGE.—. 
a extra charge 6d. for every ten 


For sear Bien 2 e 2 9 
* an . ants, . 0 0 0 2 0 : 

A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements. 


be sent to each 1 Sub- 


| 


| Gladstone’s Government. 


„% As the 0 of a great and growing movement, the 
rincipal Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
Fami Newspaper, the Nonconformist has become a very 
desirable medium for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Annual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 


Tux Nanconrormist is registered for transmission 
abroad, 


Che Honconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 


PEnHArs the best news of the week is the 
virtual setilement of the Santiago difficulty. 
The Cuban planters have thought better of 
their bravado, and have decided to obey the 
behests of the Madrid Government. On the 
18th the surviving crew and passengers of the 
Virginius—seven being British subjects—are 
to be delivered up at Santiago to the American 
and English authorities, and the captured 
vessel will be surrendered at Havannah. The 
other questions will be arranged at leisure by 
diplomatic negotiation. A list of the fifteen 
British subjects butchered by the Cuban fana- 
tics on the 9th ult. has been published. They 
consist of firemen and stokers, whose delibe- 
rate murder had not a shadow of excuse; nor 
would they perhaps have been put to death had 
they not been coloured men. The question as 
to the Virginius may be amicably arranged, 
but slavery in Cuba is manifestly in a much 
more precarious state singe the butcheries of 
last month. 

As we anticipated, the French Legitimists, 
who are said, however, to number only fifty 
deputies in the Assembly, are beginning to 
break with the Government, or rather with the 
Duc de Broglie, whom they heartily dislike. 
By their help the Left have returned six of 
their candidates for the presidents and secre- 
taries of the bureaux. 
the appointment of the Committee of Thirty to 
frame a constitution, the Right sided with their 
former allies, and there are less than half-a- 
dozen Liberal members on this committee; two 
being elected only after the Left Centre and Left 
had refused to vote at all, or put blank voting 
pe ersinto the balloting box. The important 

ill for vesting the appointment of provincial 
mayors in the Government is now under the 
consideration of a committee ; and whatever the 
Thirty may do, this measure will be pushed 
forward. M. de Broglie complains that these 
officials are insubordinate—their real offence 
being that to a considerable extent they refuse 
to become mere instruments in the hands of the 
priests in the management of the communal 
schools and other local institutions, 

A few days later intelligence from Cape Coast 
Castle informs us that Sir Garnet Wolseley is 
disabled by illness caused by exposure to the 
sun, though expected soon to recover. There 
is now a pause in this wretched West African 
war. The Ashantees vontinue their retreat, 
and the British officers and their native auxi- 
liaries are preparing for a march on Coomassie. 
Reinforcements of British troops have been 
despatched from England and the Cape; and 
when Sir Garnet sets out for the Ashantee 
capital—as seems to be now determined—he will 
be at the head of an army of perhaps 5,000, 
and a large artillery force. 

Though Sir Edward Watkin has stoutly con- 
tested the seat for Exeter, caused by the retire- 
ment of Sir John Coleridge, elevated to the Judi- 
cial Bench, he has failed. Yesterday Mr. Arthur 
Mills was returned by a majority of 321 votes 
(2,346 to 2,025) over bis antagonist. The result 
was a great disappointment to the Liberals, 
who appeared confident of success, and alle 
that some two or three hundred of voters broke 
their pledges. Mr. Mills goes into the House of 
Commons to support „ the Queen, the Church 
and Constitution,’ which he can hardly say 
were endang by the candidature of Sir 
Edward Watkin. However, the Tories have 

ined a seat at Exeter. On the other 

and Mr. Vernon Harcourt has been re- 
elected for Oxford, and Mr. Playfair for the 
Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s, 
without opposition; and the new Solicitor- 
General made a characteristic speech on Mon- 
day, giving special prominence to a protest 
against disestablishment being regarded as an 
item in the creed of the Liberal arty. A 
similar course has been taken by Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, who has gallantly come forward to 
emancipate the mga of Huntingdom from 
territorialinfluence. Such declarations indicate 
apprehension thut religious equality will have 
to be put in the Liberal programme, but they 
are hardly judicious if Nonconformists are to 
be conciliated rather than alienated from Mr. 


ut on the question of 


| 


The Liberals of Brighton have achieved a 
victory in the school board election as decisive 
as those of Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, and 
Nottingham. The unsectarian party carried 
eight out of the thirteen seats, their lowest can- 
didate being more than a thousand votes 
over the highest Churchman on the list. The 
oll was much larger than in 1870, and the 
defeat ofthe Denominationalists is complete. The 
result is partly due to the complete organisation 
and discipline of the Liberals, and partly to a 
reaction against the late board. e report 
elsewhere the first meeting of the new Birming- 
ham School Board, which has begun by re- 
versing the policy of its predecessor. The 
Times cries out against the tyranny of the 
majority of ONE, but it has no word of con- 
demnation for the conduct of the late board for 
three years under like circumstances, when the 
current of opinion in Birmingham was obvi- 
ously opposed to its action. The course 
which will be pursued by Mr. Chamberlain and 
his colleagues of the majority will be watched 
with great interest. They have to solve 
educational problems of great importance, and 
may be trusted to show no faltering in their 
action—for their aim is not to favour any 
sectional interest, but to advance the cause of 
genuine national education against Church 
ascendancy, in the face of denominational 
fanaticism. 


— — — 


PRESIDENT GRANT’S MESSAGE. 


A TELEGRAPHIC summary of President Grant’s 
Message to Congress which was read to that 
body on Tuesday, December 2, 1 in the 
daily journals of this country on Thursday, the 
4th. There are, of course, great advantages 
attendant upon this rapid transmission of im- 
portant news. There are also serious disadvan- 
tages. Anything approaching to ai accurate 
précis of a State document demands an amount 
of intelligence, skill, and training in the agent 
employed to effect it, which is rarely possessed, 
or, at any rate, exhibited, by those to whom 
Mr. Reuter entrusts this part of his business. 
It not unfrequently happens that when the 
text of the document comes to hand it is found 
to differ greatly, both in substance and in tone, 
from the loose and unconnected abbreviations 
of it forwarded by the 7 agent. We 
suspect that the President's Message has suf- 
fered considerably from this cause. No doubt 
the telegram makes us acquainted with the 
chief topics with which President Grant has 
seen fit to deal, but the slovenly and dislocated 
manner in which they have been condensed 
throws over the Message an air of obscurity 
which well nigh takes it out of the category of 
legitimate subjects for criticism. 

One conclusion, however—and it is a painful 
one—to be gathered from the summary now 
before us, scarcely seems to admit of even a 
shade of uncertainty. The financial and com- 
mercial embarrassments prevailing in the 
United States at the present time, as they 
occupy a large space in the President's Message, 
so they appear to be more serious, and to point 
to more widespread and deeper distress, than 
we on this side of the ocean had hitherto anti- 
cipated. We were, of course, aware of the 
difficulties which had impeded the transport of 
vast quantities of food trom the West to the 
sea-board, arising from the want of requisite 
capital to move them. We had noticed with 
much regret the closing of large manufactories 
in different parts of the Union, ard the cessa- 
tion of industrial employment for thousands of 
hands. But we are now cognisant of facts 
which indicate with tolerable distinctness what 


are the views taken by the American people 
themselves in regard to the prospects before 
them during the coming winter. The forma- 


tion of relief committees in several of the more 
populous centres of the United States, tells 
us, for the first time, that privation and 
destitution are neither impossible nor im- 
robable, in what, under normal conditions, 
is regarded as a land of plenty. America 
is now suffering much as we suffered, and 
mainly from the same cause, in 1866. The 
capital that should have been available for 
current trade and commerce, is, to a lar 
extent, locked up in gigantic and unfinished 
undertakings. There is a strong temptation 
under this condition of affairs to create an 
artificial expansion of the circulating medium, 
and the Government of President Grant has 
been exposed to no slight pressure to attempt 
a momentary relief of the resent dead-lock b 
a large issue of — notes. It is wit 
this state of things that General Grant feels 
himself under tho obligation of dealing in his 
m to Congress. The financial principles 
which he would apply as a remedy for the evil, 
are not very clearly set forth in the sum- 
which has reached us. But, on tho 


po — 
‘ 
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Tho e, what we may term ihe outlook 
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of his Message, is towards a sounder mone- | 
tary system than now prevails. His recom- 
mendation, to adopt the language of the Daily 
News, ‘‘ implies a firm confidence alike in the re- 
sources of the Union and energy and self-denial 
of its people. Having laid down the position 
that prosperity and confidence can be restored 
only by a return to sound business, he is un- 
willing to admit of the employment of mere 
expedients which prolong the evils they con- 
ceal. The panic has naturally affected the 
public revenue, but the President will not hear 
of Joans. Should the national income fall below 
the requirements of the public service, ha will 
recommend the supply of the deficiency by addi- 
tional taxation, rather than that the Federal 
debt should be increased.” 

As might readily be supposed, the capture of 
the Virginius and the bearing which the mur- 
der of a portion of the crew and passengers 
might have upon the relation of the United 
States to Spain, find a prominent place in the 
President’s Message. He announces to Con- 

„however, that the affair is now happily 
in course of satisfactory adjustment in a manner 
honourable to both nations.” We trust that, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which have 
subsequently arisen, not with the Government 
of Spain, but in consequence of the perverse 
action of the Cuban authorities, the an- 
nouncement will still be substantiated by fact, 
and that no casus belli may arise for the two 
Republics. The tone 2 * the President's 
remarks upon this menacing question is 
laudably moderate. It is true that he has put 
forward claims on behalf of the national flag 
which can only be assented to by other mari- 
time powers with material qualifications; but 
in regard to the policy to be adopted by the 
Federal Government of America in reference to 
the island of Cuba, he has maintained in his 
message a delicute reticence. He does not 
even hint at the possibility of annexation, nor 
does he indicate a disposition to intervene in 
the internal bitter divisions which have rent 
into two parties the inhabitants of that island. 
But he is dead * the perpetuation of 
slavery there; and whatever severity of lau- 

he has resorted to in his Message, is em- 
ployed in condemnation of the slaveholding 
autocracy, which, as he says, has no aspira- 
tion towards freedom, no generous feeling, but 
seeks still more strongly to rivet the shackles 
of slavery and oppression.” The existence of 
slavery in Ouba, in his view, is the principal 
cause of the lamentable condition of the island. 
Peace and prosperity would follow its abolition, 
and hence, in the interests of humanity, civili- 
sation, and progress, the evil must be destroyed. 

The remajning topics of the President’s Mes- 

, 80 far at least as they are given in the 
8 summary, are of inferior impor- 
tance, and are not likely to excite much public 
interest in this country. 


A CATHOLIC PROTEST AGAINST 
OBSCU RANTISM. 


WE have often thought that if any ballot, 
protected against the confessional, would enable 
us to collect the sincere opinions of the more 
intelligent Catholic laity on the relations of the 
Government to education, we should receive a 
considerable light on difficulties which some- 
times appear to be hopeless. What those diffi- 
culties are is well known. Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, and Wesleyans join in insisting that if 
secular instruction is given from the public 
funds, religious teaching shall also be supplied 
from the same source. Good.“ say the 
Catholics; that is precisely our view; we beg 
that you will consistently apply the same prin- 
ciple in Ireland, and grant us not only Catholic 
schools, but a Catholic University recognised 
and maintained by the State.” ‘‘Oh, no!” cry 
the Protestants; that is a very different case; 
our religion is one thing, yours altogether 
another.” ‘‘ Precisely so, retort the Catholics; 
„and on that very account we demand fair 

lay. You may be content with your school 
—— religion which you ridiculously style 
unsectarian. But we, who in Ireland out- 
number you by six to one, regard it as a mise- 
rable schism. Ours is the only unsectarian 
religion ; and we will have that fully taught, or 
else no Government education at all.” On the 
other hand, the Birmingham League proposes 
to accommodate matters by excluding religion 
altogether from the province of State-paid 
ers, and calling upon the churches to 
supply this from their own resources. But this 
is eagerly repudiated by the Anglicans and 
their allies; and the Catholics, who always 
improve upon any Protestant example of 
bigotry, reject the possibility of such an arrange- 
ment with scorn and contempt. There were 
not wanting at one time signs of a disposition 
on their part to be content with such a settle- 


ment, if they could obtain no better. But the 
unreasonableness of Protestants has enco 
Romanists to take up a bolder position, and 
now they declare they will accept no teaching 
at all which is not wholly in the power of the 
priests. 

It is vain to deny the gravity of the poor: wan | 
which is thus interposed in the way of nation 
education. It was this that drove Mr. Glad- 
stone te the sacrifice of mental and moral 
philosophy, and to the project of a packed 
university council for the protection of Catholic 
interests, in the vain hope of pacifying an 
insatiable priesthood. It is this that is thrown 
in the teeth of all who hope, by rendering to 
Cesar the things that are Oessar's and unto 
God the things that are God's, to arrest the 
sacrilegious strife by which the name of reli- 
gion is every day profaned. Even if, by a 
secular policy, we could satisfy sensible and 
reasonable men of all sects, still, it is urged 
we should be as far as ever from satisfying the 
fanatics who outnumber them; and above all 
we are assured that such a policy breaks down 
entirely in the face of Catholic prejudice. What 
is the use, it is asked, of reiterating that your 
plan is the only solution, when the Romanists 
cry out with one consent that it is no solution 
at allP How can you talk of thus satisfying 
the consciences of all, when the Catholic assures 
you that his conscience hates and detests secular 
schools even worse than the schools of schis- 
matics? Well, even if this were so, we should 
still hold that good secular instruction at the 
hands of the Government, with ample oppor- 
tunity for supplementing it by the voluntary 
work of the churches, is the only plan that is 
just to all; and we should cling to our faith 
that justice alone can point our way out of the 
maze. But we have always thought that the 
alleged irreconcileableness of the Catholics was 
little more than a factitious cry raised by the 
priests for their own purposes; and that if it 
were met with the firmness belonging to con- 
scious justice, the good sense of the Catholic 
laity would sooner or later be seen to be sub- 
stantially with us. Like Mr. Gladstone, we 
have no faith in the existence of one-le 
races of men, nor in the abnormal mental or 
moral constitution of any t section of our 
countrymen. When Catholicschoose to exercise 
their common sense they are usually found 
to have neither less nor more than any other 
religionists. And we have always been con- 
vinced that when brought face to face with stern 
facts in the form of a justand strong determina- 
tion of the national will, they, would be forced to 


salutary results. 

It is for the confirmation it gives to this con- 
fidence that we most highly value the protest 
recently addressed to the authorities of the Irish 
Catholic University by a considerable number of 
members. The subject was the neglect of phy- 
sical science. And from its tenor the Pali Mall 
Gazette draws the hasty and ill-natured conclu- 
sion that in Ireland, as in France, Spain, 
and Italy, educated Roman Catholics are 
gradually 9 to the fact that their reli- 
gion is not true.“ It seems to us not merely a 
more — but a more probable inference 
to gather that educated Catholics, while retain- 
ing confidence in the substantial truth of their 
religion, are awakening to the fact that it is a 
little overdone with priestcraft, and that one of 
its most urgent needs is an infusion of lay 
common-sense into the direction of its affairs. 
But, however that may be, the protest most 
unmistakeably and emphatically rebuts the as- 
sertion that Catholics generally have an in- 
superable objection to secular instruction apart 
from the shadow of spiritual authority. For the 
protesting members of the university declare, 
that if scientific training be unattainable in 
their own university, Irish Catholics will seek 
it at Trinity or at Queen’s Colleges, or they will 
study for themselves the works of Herschel, 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and Lyell.” Here 
are the men, of whom their priests tell us that 
neither for themselves, their children, nor their 
poorer neighbours, will they admit of any 
secular instruction which is not tinged or gua- 
ranteed by ecclesiastical sanctions. Yet when 
by priestly obscurantism they find themselves 
placed in an unfavourable position, we see that 
they know how to speak for themselves; 
and their utterance is not precisely what 


the priests had led us to expect. We have been 
assured in and again that to en the 
Catholics State aid to their sectarian schools 


would be the same thing as to deny them all 


share in the national support of secular instruc- 
tion; because to offer secular schools is 
to treat them as the stork treated the fox in the 
fable, when the bird starved his — by pro- 
senting food in a narrow-necked vessel, alto- 

ther inaccessible to him. But this protest 
fete a gleam of light into the mist with which 
the priests have enshrouded the Catholic mind. 


exercise their common-sense, with the most 


The signataries declare themselves of opinion 


uraged | that rather than „ o in- 


struction in ag ony science, Catholics 
will seek it in those godless colleges” which 
ever since their birth have been the objects of 
priestly denunciation. But surely instructioa 
in the most advanced discoveries of science is 
not so essential to these educated Catholics, as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are to the 
children of the poor. A /ortiori, then, if the 
only just educational policy were ado by 
the nation, priestly tyranny would not long be 
able to resist the demand of the people for 
knowledge, or to exclude them from its purest 
sources. And the priests know this as well as 
we. Hence their efforts to throw dust in the 
eyes of weak-minded Protestants. Hence their 
cunning use of Nonoonformist inconsistencies, 
— their sarge Samy to a well 
oving Dissenters.” ey know perfec 

that fo the face of a sak notional & stem of 
secular instruction, wholly emanci from 
sectarian associations, their illegitimate power 
over the laity would be precarious in the ex- 
treme. Once more we reiterate our conviction 
that if all sects of Protestants had the courage 
to be just, the Catholic laity would not prove 
to be ‘‘irreconcileables” on this education 
question. And we do so with a confidence 
greatly strengthened by the manly and deter- 
mined tone adopted in the protest of these 
Irish Catholic students. 


PROSPECTS OF FAMINE IN INDIA. 


In a recent article on the threatened outbreak 
of famine in Bengal, we referred to the high 
authority of Sir Arthur Cotton in connection 
with those works of irrigation which have don» 
so much to render famines impossible in other 
parts of India. Since then Sir A. Cotton him- 
self has given the public the benefit of his views 
on this momentous subject. No man is 
entitled to be heard with more deference upon 
a matter of Indian administration which im- 
peratively needs to be discussed with practical 
wisdom. Sir Arthur’s trumpet blows no uncer- 
tain sound. The despatch which the Duke of 
Argyll recently addressed to Lord Mayor Lask 
left the expediency of organising public help 
in England an open question; and conse- 
quently down to the present moment nothing 
has been done tow ing up the con- 
tributions of our wealthy classes. On the 
other hand, Sir A. Cotton, speaking after fifty 
— experience of India, tells us frankly 

hat it is impossible for us to adopt too 
speedy or too energetic means to prepare for 
the terrible emergency which is impending. 
It will be well if we at once realise the fact that 
the existence of thirty millions of souls is at 
stake. Sir Arthur truly says that inoompa- 
rably the first matter now is to save the lives 
of the people this season.” He believes that if 
this is to be accomplished there must be no 
stint in the expenditure of money. His esti- 
mate is that for every ten shillings spent in 
affording relief, a human life will be saved ; 
and an the average tax paid by each native to 
the State amounts to five shillings per annum, 
he argues that it would be manifest economy 
to keep the taxpayers alive by spending twice 
that amount in feeding them with rice. 

This colossal task can be performed if at once 
we take a | view of our responsibilities. 
The markets of the whole world are brought 
within easy reach of Bengal by means of ocean 
transport. Sir Arthur would at once draw 
upon the granaries not only of Madras and the 
Western Coast, but also of Burmah, Siam, and 
the Dutch East Indian ions. He calcu- 
lates that from these places a million tons of 
grain may be procured. A more diffi- 
cult question is the means of conveying 
such vast quantities of food to the 


famished populations. It is certain that 
the Be railways would be able to carry 


only a small portion of this enormous weight 
and bulk of produce. But qin the Ganges 
runs through the heart of the blighted district ; 
and Sir Arthur therefore recommends that an 
embargo should be laid not only on the 
innumerable native boats which ply the river, 
but also on all the steam-vessels which can be 
made available as tugs for the grain-laden 
flotillas. | 
We are deeply impressed with the conviction 
that the veteran Engineer who has addressed 
these notes of warning to the nation is guilty of 
F 
saved on e adoption of gi 0 
measures of relied. The rain which —.— 
so long and so anxiously looked for has not 
rere 
crops are at present only y 
rajured by the scorching sun, there is now 


little, if any, of bringing them to maturity. 
At 2 sta ons some cases of starvation 


n 


hi 
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have already taken place. Like the Scottish 
lairds of a former generation, the Zemindars 
| 9 support many 


oe 1 ae ; — tn 4 5 
ee ahd dae vu ha, ih exchange o. 


retinues, and lend importance, if not dignity, 
to their households. People of this class, 
including the old and infirm, are now being 
turned adrift to shift for themselves; and, 
unless the Government affords them the means 
f sustenance, they are only too likely to perish. 
he statement of facts shows how important it 
* te ascertain whether the Viceroy is proving 
himself equal to the real exigencies of the case. 
We would fain answer the question in the 
affirmative. Although the Supreme Govern- 
ment have declined to interfere with the course 
of trade by prohibiting the exportation of grain, 
they have arrenged for the purchase and 
8 ** of large supplle al fot the 
nbolirets Who ate to be empf. on publit 
works; and if the scarcity should me severe, 
they andertake to assiet in the formation of 


relief committees and in the distribution of 


‘money and food. Very properly the Governor- 
General appeals to the active co-operation of 
the benevolent, and also to the generous feelings 
of the Zemindars towards their tenantry and 
their dependants greg — pertinent 
is t prooet| to adsi8t the as ion of un- 
binplofed natives to the tea districts, and to 
other parts of the country where labour and 
food are both abundant. 


But after all that has been written on the 
subject, we naturally entertain serious doubts 
as to whether these measures are at all adequate 
to meet the dreadful state of things which there 

too much reason to apprehend. Sir George 

el the ietitenant-Governort of Bengal, 
Ubpeats to entertain similar dojibts; and this 
Aitotittistance W e hope that much more 
in attemp ati is put forward in the 
iceroy’s Minute. His excellency points out 
that the value of relief works depends upon 
eit beipg un itt good time, so as to enable 

6 petple to find employment upon them before 

0 great strtzss Comte. But Se G. Campbell 
notices a practical diffloulty of ths utmost im- 
portance, i. e., that the people of the suffering 
districts are not acoustomed to labour for hire, 
and are therefore unlikely to leave their homes 
until hunger drives them away. It is therefore 
clear that relief to be efficacious must be carried 
to in their own villages. The works in 
ntry ate invited to engage could 


tter sel They are 

* public utility; 
1 ‘ble for a fraction of the 
5 to find employment in this way. 

ese, however, are at best mere pallia- 
tives. According to some Indian writers there 
are no insuperable difficulties in the way of 
attracting to the country sufficient quantities of 
food, but the real danger is that the traders will 
selfishly combine to keep up prices. Unfor- 
| of famines in India only 
too bonclusively proves that speculators will 
not hesitate to sacrifice any number of lives for 
u few rupess. It is, therefvre, suggested that, 
‘to obviate this, the Government of Bengal 
— to begin at once to accumulate grain at 
well- selected spots in the districts likely te be 
most severely visited, but in order not to check 
the vigour of private enterprise, it ought to 
proclaim, and see that it was known through- 
out the area to be relieved, that the stores 
from these Government granaries would 


— 


not come into the market until the price 


uf food had passed beyond a certain fixed 
maximum rate.” We earnestly hope that 
the tragical mistake which destroyed lives 
by the million in Orissa will not be repeated, 
even in the most mitigated form, in connection 
with the present crisis. The Duke of Argyll 
has given the Indian Government liberty to 
carry out at any cost the policy which may be 
regarded as most likely to avert the conse- 
gnennes of famine; but still the Imperial 

vernment cannot divest itself of its share of 
responsibility for the measures which are taken, 
and therefore it behoves the Secre of State 
to give the most attentive consideration to in- 
fluential opinions which justify the apprehen- 
sion that a bigger calamity than any that have 
yet befallen India under British rule is about 
to descend upon the villages and lowlands of 


Bengal. 


Curistmas CARDS, &c.—Messrs. Marcus Ward 
and Co., of Chandos-street, have —— a great 
variety of tastefully illuminated Christmas and New 
Year cards, carols, almanacks, and other fancy 
stationery suitable to the season. Amongst other 
novelties is a small calendar, on four leaves of card- 
board, called the ‘‘ Year and its Festivals,” the 
illumination of which was designed by Mr. Walter 
Crane. We have ao doubt these various and 
elegant mementos of the season will, as in former 
years, meet with public favour. 


FORIEGN MISCELLANY. 


The lei of the Duc de Motitpensier died at 
leas dn Wedtiesday. 
An extradition tréaty between Austria and Great 
Britain was signed at Vienna 11 Wednesday, the 
3rd inst. 

The important post of Chief - Justice of the United 
States, vacant by the death of Mr. Chase, has been 
conferred on the Attorney-General Williams. 


Thatwenty-fifth anniversary of the accession of 
the fimpetor of Austria has been celebrated in 
Vienna with great festivities, and amid much 
enthusiasm. 

THe Necro IX America.—In Alabama the 
United States Court and the State Supreme Court 
have decided that marriages between whites and 
blacks are legal ; but in Indiana, where the judges 
are Radicals, a negro named Kiger has been sen- 

need to one year in the petiitentiary and a fine of 
„000 for marrying a white wortiaii. 


BAVARIA AND GERNRUHANV.— In the Bavarian Upper 
Chamber, what is known as Lasker’s proposition to 
amend the Imperial Constitution, so as to include 
the civil law, has failed to obtain the necessary 
majority, and is therefore defeated for the session. 
The event caused much excitement and disappoint- 
ment. 


Tux Kutvan Expeprrion.—Ceneral Kauffman, 

hd arrived at St. Petersburg on Monday, is, the 

＋ 5 correspondent of 9 Telégraph states, under 
the # adow of Imperial displeasure for his manner 
of conducting the Khivan war, especially for His 
attack on the Turkomans, his premature ptiblida- 
tion of the treaty with Khiva, and his wasteful and 
corrupt administration in Turkestan. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF CARTAGENA.—The Go- 
vernment is said to have ordered the fleet to open 
fire upon Ca na. Her Majesty's ship Helicon 
trited dt Gibraltar on the 2nd, from Cartagena. 
Leiter by the Helicon say the damage done to the 
jildings inside the town was considerable. The 
English consul was driven out by a shell bursting 
in the hotel where he was. On the 27th all the 
nglish had left. The number of insurgents in 
jospital up to the 28th ult. was 100, all suffering 
from shell wounds, and to attend to their wants 
there are only three surgeons, the very limited 
supply of i and necessaries rendering matters 
— more distressing. The women and children 
ave to a erent extent been renioved, and many of 
the convicts have made good their escape. It is 
said that the crews of some of the Spanish ships 
cannot be relied on. 


THe Famine mn BrxGAL.— The following tele- 
m, dated Calcutta, Dec. 7, is published in the 
imes :—~"* The press—especially the native papers 
fh ee thank the Times for its articles upon 


he subject of the famine. The Viceroy urges 
usbundiug fodder. Advances are offered for pre- 
sor vin odttle, Sit G. Campbell is encouraging 
vegetable cultivation, atid offers advances for the 
construction of wells and storehotise buildings. 
Steamers are to ply with emigrants to, and rice 
from, Rangoon. The Tirhoot peasants are storing 
their grain. Prices in the interior are higher than 
in 1865. In Calcutta they are equal to those rates. 
Insects are attacking the spring crops. There are 
1,000 labourers employed on the relief works, but 
few peasants will offer themselves while harvesting 
proceeds. The Viceroy leaves for Oude to-morrow 
to visit the relief works.” Sir G. Campbell has 
igned his office as lieutenant-governor of Bengal 
before any apprehensions of famine arose. He now 
proposes to remain as long as he can be useful. 


Tue AsnANr EEB WaAk.—Intelligence from Cape 
Coast Castle announces that preparatory measures 
were being taken for an advance. Transport 
services were being organised by means of native 
carriers. Slight fevers are prevalent, and several 
officers were on the sick list. General Wolseley 
had been unwell, but was better, and was on board 
the Simoom. The weather was favourable, but it 
was intended to await reinforcements before com- 
prehensive measures were taken. The Ashantee 
army was retiring through the bush and marshes. 
The Daily Telegraph publishes the following, 
under date Nov. 16, from Cape Coast Castle :— 
‘¢ Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley is ill on board 
the Simoom. His indisposition has been caused by 
exposure to the sun, whilst returning from the fight 
at Abrakrampa. Although improving in health, he 
is not expected to be able to go ashore for the 
present. hen last heard of, the Ashantees, who 
are reported to be disorganised and in a state of 
penis, were supposed to be cutting a road to 

ansu. 


Tux BAzAINE TRIALT.— General Pourcet concluded 
his speech for the prosecution at the trial of 
Marshal Bazaine on Saturday. He urged that the 
accused should be condemned] to death, and be 
subjected to military degradation prior to the 
execution of the sentence. The court-martial sat 
on Sunday, when M. Lachaud, the'prisoner’s counsel, 
opened his address to the court. He began by 
asking, Ie Marshal Bazaine a traitor? Are we to 
add last shame to those which have already 
fallen upon us?” He reviewed the marshal’s life, 
narrated the deeds of heroism he had performed, 


effect from King Leopold I., the Empress Charlotte, 


roduced testimony to the marshal’s conduot from 
Geearal Cavaignac, Marshal MacMahon, and 
Marshal Pelissier, and quoted letters to the same 


—ů— 


then approached the consideration of Marshal 
Bazalne g conduct during the war of 1870, i 

to show that he had done his duty. He attack 

the testimutty of MM. Kératry, Gambetta and 
Jules Favre, and strongly inveigbed against the 
evidence of Colonels d’Andlat and Villenoisy. He 
then discussed Marshal Bazaine’s conduct up to the 
battle of the 15th of August, and said the te * 
sent by the matshal gave a true statement of the 
position of affairs. The fighting ott the 18th was 
not really a battle, but was undertaken with the 
view of affording some consolation to the soldiers, 


rial is likely to end this week. 
SLAVERY ON THE GoLp Coast.—One of the cor- 
respondents of the Times writes :—‘‘ It can scarcely 
be knowti in England that in the English settle- 
ments on the Gold Coasts slavery exists in a most 
hideous and revolting form, and is not only tole. 
rated, but formally recogtiised and sanctioned by 
law. It is generally believed that where Engli 
rule prevails slavery cannot exist. Yet all the 
force and authority of English law is exerted to 
assist the slaveowner in his claim to his human chat- 
tels. The slavery which exists here is termed 
‘‘ domestic slavety,” The real meaning of this term 
simply is that the slaveownet carmot ye are his slave, 
This is the one practical limitation placed his 
wer. A slave can be bought and sold within the 
imits of this settlement almost as freely as a sheep 
or an ox. Even the deck of an English vessel does 
not afford protection or safety to the fugitive slave. 
Elsewhere an English vessel is regarded as an in- 
violable asylum for the oppressed. Slaves are con- 
stantly dragged from English vessels under the war- 
rant of an English judge, to be consigned to h 
less slavery: On the first of this month a wretched 
emule slave was carried through the streets of 
Cape Coast bound hand and foot. Her piteous 
shrieks and cries attracted the attention of a high 
military official, who interfered to ascertain what 
offence the woman had committed, and why she 
received such treatment. He found that there was 
no charge against her, save that she had endea - 
voured to escape from slavery, ard that she was 
then being, under due legal process, carried back 
to her master. He had to stand back out of 
respect to the law, and a group of English officers 
who were near had to look on itt silent shame while 
the unhappy woman was carried off, vainly entreat- 
ing their assistance. It is difficult to understand 
why such a state of things should be tolerated 
here. Slavery has been abolished in Sierra Leone, 
, and the Gambia, and no good reason can be 
assigned for a different rule prevailing in other 
places. The Fantees are about the most debased 
and cowardly race on the coast. Why for sucha 
people should the very fundamental principles and 
doctrines of English law be set at nought ? 


THe Roman Youna Men’s CuRIsTIAN Associa- 
TION.—The second season of the Rome Young Men’s 
Christian Association was inaugurated last Thurs- 
day, in the Association Hall, Via Condotti, by a 
breakfast. The Rev. H. R. Waite, M. A., who 

resided, said it was something to meet in this 
ashion in the city of Rome. e association was 
a society for the mutual exchange of good words and 
works. Its social and moral influences were 
its chief claim to support. It brought toge- 
ther the English-speaking young men who were 
resident at Rome, whether as painters, sculptors, or 
students, and gave them a warm welcome, The 
Hon. David Dudley Field said he had heard much 
of Christian associations in America, and was 
rejoiced to find one in active operation in Rome. 
It was his good fortune to visit the University 
of Rome on the previous day, when he saw 
fifty of as brignt and intelligent-looking 
students as he should expect to find in any class- 
room, most attentively listening to a lecture on 
jurisprudence. He was also told by a learned 
professor from the city of Naples that his lectures 
were attended by more than 500 earnest students. 
Such fact as these were evidences of a desire for 

rogress most gratifying to his mind. The Rev. 
Dr. Davis, of the Religious Tract Society, Londou, 
said that it afforded him infinite pleasure to be 
resent at snch a meeting in Rome, because he 
elt that not only had Rome done so much in ancient 
days in the foundation of civil juridical laws but 
that she was the ancient seat of the Christian 
religion. It would be well if more of the muni- 
cipal and social life of England and America could 
be infused into Italian institutions. He would 
nothing of Christian jealousies, although he had 
discovered such things existed in Rome among the 
various sections of Christians labouring in the city, 
But sectarianism would eat out charity, unless 
charity eat out sectarianism. Mr. Richard, M.P., 
was not ignorant of the value of such an institution 
to young men resident in Rome. They were ina 
remote se § far away from home uences, and 
there was always danger of their Christian life 
suffering detriment from foreign customs and in- 
fluences. It was surprising to him to find in Italy 
such a wonderful revival of national life, there ap- 
eared to be an awakening of both intellect and 
eart in the nation. And when on the preceding 
day he looked around that marvellous city from the 
summit of the Pincian Hill, he thought there was no 
city in the world, Jerusalem alone excepted, so 
fraught with impressive remembrances to the Chris- 
tian mind, and so calculated to keep alive the flame 
of spiritual life. After a short address from Mr. 
S. J. Shrubb, the r were brought to a 
close by prayer, offered by the Rev. Dr. Miles, of 
America. The Rev. Mr. Birrell, of Liverpool, was 


and the Emperor Maximilian, 


altre Lachaud 


| also present. Italian News. 


The address was continued on Monday, and the 
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JOAN OF ARC.* 


There is little, if any, difference of opini 
amongst historical * — as to the — 
character of Joan of Aro. But if there were 
any, Mrs. Bray's work would serve to reconcile 
it. Of the many melancholy episodes in 
English history, in which the national character 
stands unspeakably disgraced by ignorant 
prejudice and brutish passion, the inhuman 
treatment of Joan of Arc is perhaps the most 
disgraceful. It is no comfort to us to know 
that Frenchmen added meanness to jealousy in 
their treatment of her; that Frenchmen found 
her guilty and handed her over to the secular 

ower, and that they never resented her death ! 

istory convicts us as being the most guilty in 
the horrible murder of which the Nai of 
Orleans was the victim. It is a stain on the 
memory of the greatest English genius that even 
he, Shakespeare, could so write as to load the 
memory of the fair maid with fresh opprobrium. 
But national prejudice is even stronger and 
more lasting than personal prejudice. It 
descends from generation to generation, and if 
a man braves it he has to go through some of 
the suffering which Joan of Arc underwent. 
Public opinion burns him with its scorn, and 
tortures him, as well as it can, with its 
contempt. 

Mrs. Bray, as the title of her work indicates, 
has not confined her admirable history to the 
personal life of Joan of Arc. Her book is 
really a history of the recovery by the French 
of the English possessions in Nrance, of which 
the victories of Joan of Arc were the commence- 
ment. The authoress has studied the period 
well, and has so completely conquered all its 
details that, although thero are many in- 
intricate threads in it, many characters to be in- 
troduced, and 2 influences to explain, her 
tale is as clear as the simplest narrative. We 


‘should expect this from so practised a writer as 


the author of the Good St. Louis,“ and of the 
„Revolt of the Protestants of the Cevennes,“ 


but we can add that Mrs. Bray has, in this | ? 


work, surpassed her previous reputation. 

An account of the Treaty of Troyes, by which 
the French monarch dispossessed the Dauphin of 
his hereditary rights, and conferred them upon 
Henry V., introduces us to this history. It 
euggests a contrast between the French and the 
English treaties. Many humiliating treaties 
has France signed, and this was ons of the 
worst; but she has always contrived to regain 
all that she signed away, while we, as inva- 
riably, have equally contrived to lose what we 
have won. There seemed to be no reason, after 
the treaty, why France should not belong to 
the English king as much as England itself, 
and possibly, had Henry the Fifth lived, our 

wer would have been longer maintained than 
it was, but only to the misgovernment and im- 
ad Nise of our owncountry. Happily for 

oth nations, as we now see, Henry soon after- 
wards died, and the humiliated French monarch 
quickly followed him to the grave. The Duke 
of Bedford now became regent of France during 
the minority of Henry VI., and with his custo- 
mary vigour took measures to complete the con- 
questofthe kingdom. The dispossessed Dauphin 
—afterwards Charles VII.—on the other 
hand, asserted his rights, but he was a man 
who knew neither how to rule nor how to serve. 
Weak, indolent, voluptuous, and mean, he 
could have done nothing of himself, and had no 
capacity for selecting proper agents to supply 
his own deficioncies. The English army, as we 
know, carried all before it, and in six years 
from the death of Henry, had nearly completed 
its conquering work. In its triumphant pro- 
gress it sat down before Orleans, and here com- 
mences the history of the Maid.“ 

Mrs. Bray’s sketch of the.early life of Joan is 
very tenderly and beautifully done, with a true 
instinet into character and appreciation of the 
circumstances under which a certain character 
may become rapidly developed. Joan of Arc is 
a study fora A Her highly nervous 
temperament; her simple devoutness; her white 
purity, her lofty moral courage, class her 
with many a saint and many an enthusiast. 
There have often been such characters. One, 


especially, appeared during Irving's ministry, 


and one amongst the Jansenists, differing 
according to their mental constitutions, or to 
the work to which they were called, but 
typically the same, the specific difference between 
5 and other people, consisting mainly 
in the combined fineness, sensitiveness, and 
strength of the nervous organisation. Joan 
heard voices in her early youth —at fourteen 
years of age. Were there such voices? Did 


* Joan of Arc, and the Times of Charles the Seventh, 
King of France. By Mrs. Bray, (Griffith and Farran. ) 


kissed and meekly placed it in her bosom. 


| 


the archangel Michael and St. Catherine and 
St. Margaret speak to her? Who believes it ? 
Yet we believe that sheheardthem. She heard 
them because she was prepared to hear them— 
perhaps was wishing for and half expecting 
them. We hear and believe—all of us—a great 
many things in that way, and quite as won- 
derful, after their order, as Joan of Aro’s 
sainted guides. 

What strikes us most, in the next stage of 
Joan’s life, is her paged: x simplicity. She 
heard, and there was nothing tor her but to 
obey. She had the childlixe simplicity of the 
most perfect and unquestioning faith. We 
know what she did, and how she obtained ad- 
mission to the gg but few readers know 
of the difficulties she had to encounter before 
she succeeded in this. She, believing in her 
„voices and in herself, against universal 
ridicule and contempt, and sometimes some- 
thing worse—she, standing alone, with faith 
in her mission and determined to accomplish it. 
This simplicity characterises her everywhere. 
It gave her moral and physical courage, and we 
may add, wit, using the word in its old 
meaning, as combining both instinct and 
wisdom—wit that stood her in the place of ex- 
perience. Passing the first ordeal of scoffing, 


and the next of honest doubt, we find her, at 


last, at the head of a body of troops, defeating 
the English—their first defea 


t for many — 
and in seven days raising the siege of 2 


Victory after victory follows her, and she re- 
deems her first pledge of — Dauphin to 
— to be crowned as lawful King of 

rance. 


It-is a melancholy history after this. The 
maid, like many others, had too suc- 
cessful, and, in proportion as she conquered 
her foreign enemies, enemies at court—lazy 
generals and statesmen—rose against her. She 
would probably, but for the King’s and their 
4 have taken Paris, and herself driven 
the English out of France. That she was hurt 
at this is 2 and it was probably this 
wounded feeling which induced her to leave the 
court and on her own way. If there was 
any unworthy feeling in this she was fearfully 
unished, for it was in consequence of this that 
she was at the relief of Compiègne, and was 
accidentally captured by the Burgundians, and 
ultimately handed over to the English. 


At this point Mrs. Bray’s volume has its 
highest value. We are taken through the 
whole scene of the maid’s imprisonment; of 
her trial by the Inquisition, of her defence, and 
of her terrible end. The trial was dictated by 
national vengeance and clerical hate, but as 
ever, the clergy were the most ferocious. There 
was not a shadow of legality in what was done, 
but an excuse was wanted to treat this girl- 
prisoner of only nineteen years of age, as no 
other prisoner of any army had been treated. 
The soldiers said she must be a witch to have 
beaten them, and a witch, therefore, she was 
found to be. Most of the particulars of this 
trial will be new to all but scholars. Some 
excite one’s tears, and some almost one’s reve- 
rence, also a profound pity, compassion and 
horror. Here is the final scene,— 


‘‘She looked calmly round, and begged the * 
of every one present. Then, fixing her eyes on those 
who had more especially persevered for her destruction 
with much ang eng | she declared that she forgave 
every one who had injured her. She next prayed for 
her friends and her country ; and in praying for her 
enemies, ‘she * ＋ for two kings and two realms.’ 
Again she raised her eyes to heaven, and with a look ro 
touching, #o sublime, that for the moment she bore 
away with her the bitterest of her enemies. The eyes 
even of Cauchon and Cardinal Beaufort glistened with 
tears. But all things must have an end: the cardinal’s 
tears were not suffered to flow long enough to soften 
the hardness of his heart. The day's work must be 
finished ; he therefore gave thesignal. Cauchon under- 
stood it, and read aloud the condemnatory sentence, 
which, after calling Jeanne by all the vile epithets be- 
fore recited, gave her over to the secular power, and 
ended (according to the formula) by begging that power 
to lente their judgment, and spare her in life and 
limb. Then the judges descended and declared Jeanne 
handed over to the secular authority; all knew what 
that was— death. 

v.’* {he unhappy maid called on Christ with much agi- 
tation, and asked for a cross. An Englishman who stood 
by broke his staff and made a small cross for wes She 
mme- 
diately after, probably wishing for the holy emblem that 
had been in a sacred place, she req the a tor 
and the monk Isamburd to get for her a crucifix high 
enough to be held up before her sight, that as long as 
sight remained she wight look upon it till she expired. 
They procured one from a church that was near, and 
brought it to her. Long and ardently did she em- 
brace it. 

„There were thousands of weeping eyes and aching 
hearts around her, but no one — 88 an effort to 
step forward and tear her from the grasp of the foro- 
cious men-at-arms, who became impatient to see her 
burnt, and have it over. It was the duty of the magis- 
trate who ted the secular power to give the 
order for the execution. Ho lingered, as if he could not 
find courage to do it, when two subordinate 
with some of their detestable followers, seized Jeanne 
and brought her down from the scaffold where she had 
listened to the serman and the sentence. 


what need is there to point its moral? 


— 


loud were the cries of their impatience to ‘ burn the 
witch,’ ‘ burn the witch.’ All that he could 
wave his hand, and say, ‘Take her, take her!’ A 
and deep groan was heard from the crowd; and su 
was the impatience 


e p 
r much ardour, as she kept her eyes 


mon, as if reali- 
ties of earth that environed her; her fervent prayers 
and tears were unceasing. 

“St does it seem, that when the executioner 
came to bind her to the stake, she was heard repeatedly 
to call aloud on St. Michael, as if his now in the 
last moments of her life, was before her as it had been 
at the commencement of her career, when she declared 
that it was St. Michael who appeared to couvey to her 
the commands of God. She was bound without the 
slightest resistance. The executioner approached, the 
fatal torch in his hand. She screamed, and then 8 
in hurried accents to ber confessor. A great shout of 
‘exultation arose from the soldiery. In the midst of the 
tumult she was heard calling upon God, Jesus, Maria! 
my voices, my voices!’ Could there be a doubt, in the 
moments of expiring life, in the midst of the 
her cruel agony, whether she believed in the reolity of 
her mission? Tes, she repeated, whilst the flames 
were ascending around her, my voices were of God 
All that I have done was by the command of God! No, 
4 — did not deceive me : my revelations were of 


“The flames increased, and ascended still higher. 
The monks at her side did not heed them—they thought 
and bade them 


the pile holding. up the crucifix, the emblem of ber 
Lord's suff 


seen, A sudden 
flaming Sue me » and — was 4 * 
momen © gave one o cry 

name of Jesus, bowed her head, and the spirit returned 
to God ake gave th Thus perished a maid 
of Orleans.” 

Mrs. Bray follows her history through the 
subsequent defeats of the English to the death 
of Charles VII., stating very a | the means 
taken, twenty years after her death, to reverse 
the sentence on the maid and to declare her 
innocent. We have said enough, however, to 
indicate the peculiar value of this work, -_ 

0 
wonder whether there are any Joans of Aro now, 
and whether, in our 12 — indignation, we 
aremurdering them. Perhaps we are. 


MR. FAWCETT’S SPEECHES.* 


Those only who have heard, and who have 
often heard, Mr. Fawcett in the House of 
Commons, can appreciate the public service he 
is rendering to the State. This reprint, how- 
ever, of some of the hon. members more re- 
cent speeches will enable other than his fellow- 
members to become acquainted with the extent 
and character of that servioeo. They will find 
the speeches to be those, if not ofa great states- 
man, of a man of ardent patriotism, of un- 
flinching courage, of matured culture, and of 
strong eloquence. If Mr. Fawcett had breadth 

waite his intensity—if he did not confine him- 
self to isolated details, and if he were just a 
little less impetuous, he would be one of the 
greatest of statesmen. In the House of Com- 
mons, as in these hes, which, with one ex- 
ception, were delivered in the House, he too 
often lessens his otherwise ge moral influence 
by personal attacks in which passion seems to 
duit the judgment. But, when a man of extra- 
ordinary moral perception and sensitiveness 
sees wrong being done, injustice let alone, and 
national made subservient to nal interests, 
it is difficult for him to restrain the expression 
of his indignation. Possibly, if indignation 
were to find a more frequent vent, the public 
would be better served than they are; but it 
should show no personal animus. — 

Of the thirteen speeches contained in this 
volume, we have the highest opinion of those 
upon Indian Finance.” They lack breadth, 
which will be easily seen on comparing them 
with the delivered some sixteen years 
ago by Mr. Bright upon the government of 
India, but the day will probably too soon come 

* Speeches on some Current Political Questions. B 
Hewny Fawcett, M. P. (Macmillan’s.) N 
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Brighton on meeting his constituents in Fe- 


central) figure. But young boys cannot soon tire of the 


- vations appears to us a model of olear discriminative 
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that it paid so little attention to Mr. Faw- 
cett’s urgent appeals and prophetic warnings. 
We look upon these two speeches—deli- 
vered, as every one knows, under the greatest 
difficulties and disco ments—as master- 
pieces of patriotic eloquence. They contain a 
terrible exposure of the misgovernment of India 
by _ 22 1 10 be 75 omg 
people, if they could only be re the people, 
would be —— — 2 ies 
debate would not then take place during the 
last days of the session, in a house of twenty 
members. 

The speeches which follow these are on the 
‘*‘ Birmingham League and the Education Act, 
1873“; the Nine Hours Bill, 1873”; 
„ Election Expenses, 1873”; Women's Suf- 
„frage, 1873”; „Household S in Coun- 
„ties and the Redistribution of Seats, 1873” ; 
Trish University Education — three speeches 
delivered in 1872 and 1873; the ‘‘ Enclosure of 
„Commons, 1871; the Law Officers of the 
Orown, 1872; and Mr. Fawcett’s speech at 


bruary of this year. The most valuable for 
future pu are those on the Nine Hours 
Bill; on Election Expenses, on Women’s 
Suffrage, on Household Suffrage in Counties, 
and on the Enclosure of Commons. We wish 
we could see a cheap reprint and an effective 
distribution of these amongst our present and 
our future electors. Mr. Fawcett is, above all, 
a teacher, and no one can read anything of his 
without having his moral senses, and especially 
his sense of justice, quickened. This library 
edition of his speeches should be on the shelves 
of every public writer and politician; but there 
should be a * edition of many of them 
for the multitude. | 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Soldier and Patriot, The Story of George Washington. 
By F. M. OwEn. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) This is 
of course, to a great extent, a sketch of the American 
War of Independence, in which Washington was the 


story of this great soldier and patriot ” who hoped, 
endured, and dared when others succumbed; and whose 
singular uprightness and self-devotion almost raised 
him to the rank of an ideal man. In this narrative the 
noidents of a momentous epoch in the history of 
America and the world are faithfully pourtrayed, and 
our young friends will be all the better for reading this 
valuable story of the Father of the American Republic, 
7 first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
** his fellow citizens.” 


The Fortnightly Review for this month contains the 
conclusion of Mr, H. Spencer’s Replies to Criticiams. 
We consider these replies extremely valuable and 
generally very effective. In particular his defence of 


‘‘Transfigured Realism ” against Mr. Sidgwick’s obser- 


discussion. He shows the perfect consistency of a faith 
in some objective reality with a frank profession of 
a gnosticism as to its nature. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
criticises Taine’s History of English Literature with 
considerable effect. ‘‘The New Christology” is the 
title of an article in which Mr. F. W. Newman examines 
the views of Mr. W. R. Greg. The tone of this article 
in its references to Christ will be offensive and painful 
te many. We are not indeed of those who would 
shrink from the very freest criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. But it seems to us that, even on the part of 
those who adopt the extremest negative conclusions, 
some tender respect is due to the associations which 
hallow sacred names, Sir Charles Dilke has a short 
but pregnant article on Free Schools, in the course of 
which ho seems to show clearly that Dr. Rigg has 
tripped considerably in many of his statements on this 
subject. ‘“‘ Lady Anna” continues to run her course. 
And a brief concluding paper on Public Affairs 
suggests that both Whigs and Tories are played out; 
and that what is wanted is a People's Party. 

The Mystery of the Burning Bush, and other Sermons. 
By T. M. Morris, Ipswich, Author of ‘‘ Sermons for All 
% Classes,” &. (London: Elliot Stock.) There is not a 
word of preface or dedication to this volume to explain 
the reason of its publication. And that reason can hardly 
be held to lie in the sermons themselves. They are 
good discourses, sound in feeling and thought, clear in 
argument and polished in style. But they are by no 
means original discourses, nor is the thought in them 
at all compact; their “fine gold” is “‘ beaten thin.” 
We are sure we should have heard these sermons with 
pleasure: and * can understand a congregation 
wishing the publication of some of them. The general 
public may be a little more exacting, and compare them 
unfavourably with many good discourses published 
every year, both in volumes and periodicals. Mr. 
Morris is not always severely accurate in his statement 
of facts. He speaks for instance of the death of Christ 
on a cross between two thieves as showing the design 
v of the chief priests and rulers of the Jews, not only 
that Christ should suffer death, but that His death 
** should be associated with circumstances of unexampled 


N 


“ of Jesus a byword and a reproach. The death of the 
“ cross, as the most ignominious that could have been 
te inflicted, might have satisfied them; but this was not 
enough : they obtained two notorious criminals, who 
were crucitied with Him, on either side, and Jesus in 
the midst, in the hope that He might be singled out 
ein the midst of the three.” The special circumstances - 
here referred to were quite independent of the Jewish 
rulers ; indeed, John indicates that there was, in the 
fact of the cross being the instrument of Christ’s death, 
a special humiliation for the Jews, who would have 
stoned him, could they have had their way. And if 
the companionship of the malefactors was more than a 
mere incident of the punishment, it may also have come 
from the contempt of the Roman ruler for the chief 
priests and elders; his scorn being pointed by the 
inscription set up over the cross of Jesus. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are lists of the candidates who have 
passed the recent examinations :— 
SECOND B.A. AND 1 B.Sc. EXAMINA- 


EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS. (B.A. AND B. sC. CON- 
JOINTLY.) : 

Loaio aND Morat PuHILosopHy. — First Class. — 
Gotch, F., B A. (scholarship), University College; 
Leverson, B. J., B. A., University College. Second 
Class. Chuckerbutty. H. 8 R. G.. B. A., University 
College; Lovett, R., B. A., Cheshunt College, Witton, 
J. C., B. So., Royal School of Mines, equal; Hollings, 
E. R., B. A., private study, Simmons, L. M., B. A., City 
of Londou School and private tuition, equal. Third 
Class.—Saville, A. G., B.A., private study, Thompson, 
J. W., B.A. University cae equal; Foxwell, W. 
A., B. A., Wesle au College, Taunton, Norburn, H., 
B. A., private study, equal. 

(B.A. ONLY.) 

Ciassics.—First Olass.—Shaw, J., (disqualified by 
age for the prize), private study ; Norburn, H., private 
study. Second Class.—Waugh, H. D., University Col- 
cae ; Tyrer, R., private study ; Wood, J. E. Wesley 
College. 


(B.SC. ONLY.) 

CHEMISTRY, — First Class. — Napier, A. S., Owens 
College, Witton, J. C., Royal School of Mines, equal; 
Third Class.—Hullard, J. A., University College, Lyell, 
L., private study, equal. 

GEOLOGY AND PaLgonTOLOGY.—Second Class.— 
Robertson, H. S., Old Trafford Schoel and Owens; 
Vines, 8. H., Christ’s, Cambridge, and Guy's Hospital 
Lyell, L., private study ; Fuller, A. W., Owens, an 
Emmanuel, Cambridge. Third Class.— Worthington, 
W. B., Owens College: Napier, A. 8., Owens —— 

ZooLodx.- First Class.— Marshall, A. M. (acholar- 
ship), St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Class.— 
Vines, 8. H., Christ's, Cambridge, and Guy’s Hospital; 
Lyell, L., private study, 

M.D. | ATION.—Anderson, T., B. Se., B. S., 
University College ; Aveling, C. T., M. S., St. Thomas's 
Hospital; Barnes, E. G., St. George's Hospital; Burn, 
W. B., B. So., St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Cane, L., 
B. S., Universit . Carr, W. W, B. S., Univer- 
sity College; Dalton, B. N., Guy's Hospital Hum- 
phreys, H., University’ College and Middlesex 

ospital ; Langmore, J. W., B. S., University Coll 
8 Middlesex Hospital ; ares 15 (gold 2 N ), 

niversity College; Roberts, „University : 
Sawyer, J. Queen's College, * re : ben „ 
University er Smith, R. T., Universit * 
Wall, A. J., B.S., St: Mary's Hospital; Warner, F., 
King’s College; Wyman, J. S., St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

Lodio aND MoraL PRLOSOorRT OxLT.— Ingold by, 
J. T., Guy’s Hospital; Price, W., University College; 
Spencer, G. O., University College. 

SECOND M.B. EXAMINATION. 
EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS. 

MEDICINE.— First Class.—Addy, B. (Gold Medal) St. 
Thomas' s H 
University Co 
Guy's He ital; Cockburn, J. A., King’s College; 
Barlow, T., B. So., University — . ; Benham, H. J., 
University College, equal. Secon Class.—Con land, 
8., University Co ge and Middlesex Hospital; Rayne, 
C. A., University College. Third Class. — Dyson, W. 
B. A., University College ; Pope, H. C., Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary and University College. 

OpsTeTRio MBEDICINE.—First Class.—Addy, B. 
(Scholarship and Gold Medal) St. Thomas's 1 
+Skerritt, K. M. (Gold Medal) University College“ 

Dodson, A., Birmingham and 1 — ; Benham: 

. J., University College; mford, G., King'; 
College, equal ; H., Univeraity we Secon 
Class.—Petch, R., r Bird, C. H. G., B. A., 
Guy's Hospital; Barlow, T., University College; 
Cockburn, J. A., King's College ; Dyson, W., Universit 
a — N tas tg Be 3 Universit = 

: „H. vorpool Royal Infirmary ni- 
— Coll ; Firth, C., St. Bartholomew's Hospital; 
Railton, T. O., Manchester and St. Bartholomew's 
— — . „ 8., University College and 


tal. 
FORENSIC CINE. — First Class. — Col H. 
og and Gold Medal), University College ; Bird, 
H. G. (Gold Medal), Guy’s Hospital; Benham, H. 
J., University Co ; Cockburn, J. A., ＋ * Col- 
— 1 Weta S., University College and Middlesex 
osp 


B. S. EXAMINATION, 
Pass Lr. — First Divuion.— Barlow, T., B. So. Uni- 


versity College; Col H., University College ; 
> Guy tal ; Rayne, 7 i 
owe F Sg Skerritt, E. M., na. Nu College. 


> aa the number of Marks qualifying for the 
1 Obtained the number of Marks qualifying for the 


~' degradation, . . . Everything was accordingly con- 
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LECTURES. 
4% 30HN MILTON. —WITH ILLUSTRATIVE READINGS.” 


The third lecture of the course was delivered at 
Exeter Hall on Monday evening by the Rev. James 
Fleming, B.D., of Camden Church, Camberwell, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen presided, 
who, after calling on the Rev. George Buchanan to 
offer prayer, made a few appropriate remarks in 
commendation of the association under whose 
auspices the lecture was given, and introduced the 
rev. lecturer, who was very warmly received, 
After describing the opening scenes of Milton’s life, 
he touched incidentally on the poet's view of 
woman. Those who would put woman out of her 
place were not woman’s friend. Milton’s life was 
passed in very stirring times. It is a grand thing 
when we don’t require stimulants from without to 
work. Such was John Milton, his stimulant was 
within. Are there any of you young men sceptical 
about prayer and about the Word of God? en 
we point you to Milton, who was more talented 
than any of us within this hall. Young men, be 
resolute workers ; there are more lives lost in Lon- 
don—aye, souls, by idleness than by hard work. 
Work builds up empires. Luther had a grand 
motto, Pray and work.” The world seems to 
have forgotten the first. If we pray, a blessing 
will descend upon our work. Religion and genius 
are not incompatible. Religion's aid and not Par- 
liament enfranchised the masses. It has built the 
hospitals which are the glory of our land. The 
rev. gentleman then described Milton’s married 
life. He said Shakespeare and Milton abound 
with praise of woman. Milton did not go in for 
women's rights.” Woman has governed man 
from the beginning of the world. Every day 
woman stands higher. There is nothing noble in 
our manhood that we do not owe to either sister, 
wife or mother. Young men, don’t look so much 
for fortune with your wife as for fortune in your 
wife. There have been many great men blind. 
Milton was blind for more than half his lifetime. 
His enemies said that it was a judicial curse upon 
him, but there were many instances of men 
so afflicted. At this time Cromwell had destroyed 
the monarchy. Faults Cromwell had, and some of 
his actions, the lecturer said, he could not defend, 
but his reign stopped a period of vice and iniquity, 
and it crushed Popery with an iron hand, and 

ave us an open Bib e, which has never since 
en closed. There is a battle coming just 
now when we must all rally round the Cross 
for an open Bible. We are blest with a Sove- 
reign who is the best that reigns over the best 
empire in the world. He did not believe that old 
England was 
cur land to the oak that weathers the fiercest 
storms. Milton, however, warns us that Popery, 
not honest Popery, is now knocking at the heart of 
Protestant England. Shall we get entangled agai 
in the yoke by which thousands of our forefathers 
shed their blood? Milton spoke in favour of water ; 
the lecturer stood before them as a total abstainer. 
Thousands of drinking saloons are spread like a 
network over this t metropolis. But the sur- 
roundings of theirsplendour cannot hide the hideous- 
ness of their belongings. After eloquently deacribing 
the closing scenes of the poet’s life, the rev. gentle- 
man 138 to say that better than all his poetry 
and all his classics, Milton left us the legacy of a 
Christian life. Some had asserted, with more rash- 
ness than charity, that Milton was an unbeliever, 
which he, the lecturer, did not believe. Study the 
character that has been but imperfectly shown to 
you to-night. Milton fought the battle of life 
through s necessity ; great lives have been 
thus, the rich and successful merchants of the cit 
have not been those who had ten thousand poun 
to begin with. Self-help is the best 2 Be Sa 
hearty and God-fearing from head to foot. 2 
best thing Milton had, bis piety, may be yours. 
His God is yours. Young men, nobly determine 
by God’s help to be what your. countryman has 
been before you. The lecture, of which the above 
is a brief outline, was interspersed with recitals 
from the poet’s works, the eloquent rendering of 
which elicited frequent bursts of continued ap- 
plause from the vast audience, the hall being 
crowded in every part. Mr. Shipton expressed the 
thanks of the committee and the audience to the 
noble chairman for presiding, and the lecturer for 
his eloquent address. The proceedings were termi- 
nated with the Doxology and the benediction, 
which was pronounced by the rev. lecturer. 


A new London daily paper, to be called the 
Circle, will be 1 in January next. The 
Circle is intended to report and represent subjects 
of local interest in the metropolis. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black have in the press a new 
work by the Rev. Dr. Cunningham, of Creiff, 
author of the Church History of Scotland, en- 
titled, ‘‘A New Theory of Knowing and Known, 
with some Speculations on the Border-land of 
Psychology and Physiology,” to be issued in 
January. | 

We have received the Christmas number of the 
Graphic, which presents its subscribers with a large 
ae wien ol canner of tar ant rings vf 

ic and a number of fine ep 
There 8 a Christmas story ren — y 
that most fertile of novelists, Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
entitled Harry Heath of Gangoil,” descriptive of 
bush-life in Australia, and illustrated by many 
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THe Crystat Patacs.—The new rooms of the 
School of Art, Science, and Literature at the 
Ctystal Palace were opened on Monday hight with 
a soireé and ronversazione, to which about 600 guests 
were specially invited. The whole of the tropical 
department was divided off and lit up with varie- 
— lamps. The members of the South London 
Microscopral and Natural History Club ‘exhibited 
large number of microscopes, and the music was 
undet the direction of Sir Julius Benedict. 
absence of Mr. Lyon Playfair, the chair was taken 
hy Mr. Thomas Hughes, M. P., Kho, in the course 
his opening address, satd the present movement was 
in accordance With the objects with which the 
Crystal Palace Was first started, but the attainment 
of which had been greatly retarded by the fire. 
No plate contained a finer collection of models for 
study than the Crystal Palace, and the ditectors 
hoped that the classes now formed would be suc- 
cessful. Mr. Norman Lockyer next addressed the 
meeting. A vote of thanks Raving been given to 
the chairman, the assemblage resolved into an open 
contersazione and & promenade. ; 

THE GOVERNMENT ANDTHE CouNTY FRANCHISE. — 
The London ¢orrespondent of the Dundee Advertiser 
writes: — The Government, although the majority 


- ‘of its members are friendly to the extension of 


howathold suffrage to the counties, do not see theit 
Way to deal with the subject in the ensuing session. 
They will therefore content themselves With giving 
a general support to Mr. Trevelyan's bill Some 
persons e that because Mr. Gladstone is to 
receive a deputation he is therefore favourable to 
its object, but this is utterly, preposterous. In 
regard to the county franchise iteelf, may say that 
whatever disposition the Conservatives may have 
telt on the subject some time ago, the party is now 
decidedly and bitterly hostile to it. The land- 


ewhers are alarmed at the levelling doctrines | 


22 by the agricultural anionists, have 

e told Mr. Disraeli that they will not be 
educated in the direction of loweting the county 
franchise. Mr. Disraeli leads his party on most 
occasions, but there are questions on which he must 
ent of the territorial magnates 
by whose favour he occupies his present position. 
aad the county franchise is one of these questions.” 

Tux Late Fata. Coi.ision Ix THE ATLANTIC. — 
On Saturday evening the crew of the Lochearn, 
which had come in collision with the Ville du 
Havre, were Janded at Plymouth. It appears from 
the statements of the chief officers and entries in 
the official log-book that after the collision the 
Lochearn, though taking in little or no water, was 
unable to sail. She remained in mid-ocean for two 
or three days, when a heavy gale came on, and the 
sea smashed in the bulkheads and the sides of the 
compartments. The gale did not abate, water 
flowed in rapidly, and six days after the collision, 
by which time the ship British Queen, Captain 

asters, had come up, the ship was abandoned. 
She could not at the best have floated more than a 
few hours -after that. The British Queen was 
bound from Philadelphia for Antwerp. The Loch- 
earn appears to have acted on the unquestionable 


rule of the sea—that a steamer is bound to give 


way to a sailing ship. The Lochearn showed all 
her side-lights, rang her bell, and ported her helm, 
having observed that the steamer was approaching 
too near. When close to the bow the steamer's 
helm was starboarded, and she was going across the 
bow of the Lochearn, and an order was given on 
the Lochearn to back the after-yards. Before any- 
thing could be done, however, the two ships met 
with a tremendous crash. Two delegates of the 
Evangelical Alliance, Pastor Pronier, of Geneva, 
and Pastor Carrasco, of Madrid, were among the 

ersons who perished on board the Ville du Havre. 

astor Carrasco was chief of the Protestant Evange- 
lical Mission in Spain, and was returning from New 
York, where he had represented the Alliance. The 
Boaad of Trade have ordered an enquiry into the 
catastrophe. 

Sin SamMvet BAKER AND HIS Story.—There 
was a crowded and brilliant assembly at the meet- 
ing of the Geographical Society held on Monday 
night in the theatre of the London University to 
welcome Sir Samuel and Lady Baker on their 
return from Central Africa. Sir Bartle Frere pre- 
sided, and among the audience were the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Houghton, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and 
many other distinguished persons. Sir Samuel 
gave a brief narrative of his adventures, and ex- 
pressed his confidence on the sincerity of the wishes 
of the Khedive and his Ministers, Nubar Pasha and 
Chérif Pasha, to suppress the slave-trade. Sir 
Samuel said that the Viceroy had given the best 
possible proof of his sincerity by appointing as his 
(Sir Samuel's) successor an Englishman (Colonel Gor- 
den, R. E.), and nota Turk, who would certainly have 
upset the work which he had done. By this ap- 

intment the Viceroy had shown his respect for 
— and his resolve that an * 
should carry on the good work which an English- 
man . The Prince of Wales also stated 
his conviction that the Khedive individually was 
sincere in his wish to sup the slave-trade in 
Central Africa, but he to contend with diffi- 
culties among a people who were thousands of 
miles distant, and whom it was impossible for him 
effectually to control. His royal highness expressed 
the pleasure it had given him to see Sir Samuel 
Baker there that evening. I 3 he said, 
felt sure that he would maintain the high character 


In the | 


he has always held as a traveller, as a sportsman, 

and a Fellow of thé Réyal Geographical Society ; 

but he now appears in 4 higher character still, for 

as & philanthropist he has carried out a great work 

for the benetit of human kind. A unanimous vote 

of thanks was given to Sir Samuel Baker, and the 
roceedings were brought to a close with three 
earty cheers for Lady er. 

Spurious Tea, — A deputation from the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London had an 
interview on Satütday with Mr. Stansfeld at the 
Local Goternment Board, to urge upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of taking immediate legislative 
action to put a stop to the importation of spurious 
teas into this country, Mr. Farrar, chairman of 
the committee which was appointed to inquire into 
and report upon the importation N urious teas, 
said that the great difficulty was lu dealing with the 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of adulterated 
tea, Which was totally unfit for human food, 
lodged in the bonded warehouses, where the 
sanitary authority had no power to enter to pro- 
cure samples. e deputation wished the Govern- 
ment to introduce into Parliament early next 
session a bill to empower all local authorities 
throughout the United Kingdom, to enter on ship: 
board and in all bonded warehotises, to examine, 
and, if necessary, to sehe sttch as, in the judgment 
of the duly adthorised officer were adulterated, 
and to destroy such as should be legally 
condemned. Dr. Letheby produced a sample of tea 
taken from one lot of a million pounds. It con- 
tained forty-four per cent. of sand, iron filings, and 
colouring matter ; and on applying his magnet to it 
the whole of the so-called tea was attracted. He 
said that good tea did not contain more than five 
per cent. of mineral matter. He also exhibited a 
sample taken from a vessel called the 2 — 
wrecked on the American coast. The tea had been 
in the salt water a considerable time. It was re- 
dried; but the American authorities having con- 
demned a million and a half pounds of it, the tea 
was sent over here, and ninety chests were sold. 
Mr. Stansfeld said he thought some check should 
be placed upon frauds of this description; but it 
was a matter u which he must consult his 
colleagues, and several departments who were 
interested in some way or other With it. He would 
however, nut lose sight of the matter, but would 
endeavour to come to some conclusion upon it. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt on Pouiticah As#PArIRs. 
—The Solicitor-General addressed his constittients 
in the Corn Exchange at Oxford on Monday night. 
Mr. Harcourt expressed his growing distaste for 
mere party speeches, and said that the real Govern- 
ment of this country rested not so much with 
administrations as on the public opinion of the 
nation, and those who influenced that opinion were 


the men who really governed the country. He 


was in favour of peace, retrenchmént, and adminis- 
trative reform, but he thought that the present was 
not the moment to engage in any great scheme for the 
redistribution of political power. Mr. Harcourt said 
he earnestly hoped that this Parliament would not 
expire before it had placed the legal rights of the 
wage-earning class on a more equal footing, and 
referring to Mr. Disraeli's recent declaration that 
he had confidence in the working men of this 
country, Mr. Harcourt said he hoped that before 
long he hoped that the illustrious chief of the Con- 
servative party would lend his assistance to legisla- 
tion founded on the principle of faith in the 
working classes. On the education question, the 
hon. and learned gentleman said he agreed with 
Mr. Bright. He was not, however, one of those 
who desired that the political destruction of the 
Church of * should be made a cardinal 
doctrine of the Liberal creed. He was deeply oon - 
vinced that the control of the State over the 
Church, which was the basis of the Establishment, 
afforded a security the intolerance of fanatics 
and in favour of freedum of opinion which was 
inestimable to those who held the faith of liberty. 
The Church of England would not perish by 
the hand of a fore foe, but she would 
fall when she was judged by the English 
people to be unfaithful to those great principles on 
which she was founded at the Reformation. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Disraeli’s speech to the students of 
Gh ow University, Mr. * * 5 he 
could not regard the progress of social equality in 
the light of a , He had witnessed Lich 
supreme satisfaction the great and general advance 
which had recently been made in the condition of 
the agricultural labourer. He believed it was by 
far the and the best event which our day 
had seen, and that it was pregnant with blessings 
from the future. Men with better wages acquired 
higher tastes, and wished for better — He 
wished from the bottom of his heart that the poor 
had a tittle more rather than less ambition to rise 
and toexcel. A vote of con ion and con- 
fidence in the hon. and learned gentleman was 
passed. 

SLtavery IX Cusa.—The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have addressed a 
memorial to Lord Granville on Slavery in Cuba, in 
which they eay:—“ It was in view of the power- 
lessness of Spain to terminate the civil war which 
had already raged for nearly two years that a large 
and influential deputation waited upon the Earl of 


treaty ts of Great Britain, they would, ong 
in with the Government of the Uni 
States, obtain such a settlement in that island as 


should both terminate the barbarous civil war, and 


—— 


tion, the performance of the stipulations which had 
been rr persistently violated. Again, on 
the 23rd of January, 1872, after witnessing for 
eighteen months longer this ferocious internecine 
strife, another deputation waited, on your 2 * 
ship to urge upon Her Majeaty's Government tlid 
same considerations. Nearly two more years 
have now elapsed, and Cuba is still deluged in blood ; 
on the lowest computation, 150,000 men, women, 
and children. have perished, and now the in- 
discriminating ferocity of the volunteers, by 
the immolation of Englishmen and American 
citizens, has rendered necessary a prompt and 
decisive action on the part of Her ae ayo A ovate 
ment, and also that of the United Stats 0 
information evived by the committee from their 
correspondents has been altogether of almost unsa- 
tisfactory character. So far from progress being 
made in the direction of abolition, information is 
received that at the instigation of the Intendant 
General of Cuba, the Captain-General of the island 
has issued a decreo authorising the sale of 1 
number of negroes who had been em cine 
their former owners. The dedies enacts that the 
présente of the sale of these men into slavery shall 
‘be paid into the public treasury to meet certain 
bills about to fall due. The number is stated by 
the Spanish Abolitionist Society in an address to 
His Excellency Senor Castelar to be some- 
where between 10,000 and 15,000. The Spanish 
Society reminds his excellency that the pro- 
sale is absolutely forbidden by the fifth 
section of the law of Senor Moret passed by 1 
Cortes in 1870. When it is eorsidtretl that Hearly 
all of these people have a claim to liberty in virtue 
of British treaties ; that they have been made free, 
and that they are now about to be re- enslaved in 
violation of Spanish law, your lordship will see that 
the case is one which imperatively calls for prompt 
interposition. The committee have now, therefore, 
earnestly to entreat Her Majesty's Government to 
rest satisfied with no settlement of the existing 
complications which does not ensure the complete 
extinction of slavery, inasmuch as it oWes ite Uist 
tence at this time in Cuba to the violation of the 
most solemn treaties. The committee respectfully 
submit that Her Majesty's Government will thus 
confer a lasting benefit on Spain by reliéving her of 


her greatest political diffictilty, and one which i 


is powerless to sutmount, and will at length f 
the just claims of England and of the ci¥ 
world.” 

THe ‘‘Munictpat Trust” is the title of a com- 
any established for the purpose of investments 
la bonds of municipalities within the United States 
of America. The te sg 7. is one million 
sterling, in A certificates of 50/. and 1001. each. 
The promoters state that a provisional contract has 
been entered into, atid advantage taken of the 
recent state of the American markéte for 
the purchase of bonds of various municipalities at 
prices which will secure to the trust an ave of 
at least 94 per cent., exclusive of the profit whish 
will be derived from the periodival payment Of tha 
bonds at par from time to time over an av 
period of about fifteen years. These bonds are 
stated to be as secure as mortgage ground - renta, 
and have become favourite securities for family 
settlements, savings banks, insurance companies, 
and other trusts; and the Savings Bank of New 
York alone, according to the last Government 
report, held over 78,000,000 dols., or one-fourth of 
its entire assets, in municipal bonds. An arrange: 
ment, which is more fully e in the Pro, 
spectus, is offered by which each holder of an *' A” 
certificate, which bears interest at the rate of 71. 
per cent. per annum payable quarterly, is to be 
entitled to a “ certificate for oue-half the 
amount, both certificates to be redeemable at par 
on the A certificate being drawn. The pro- 
spectus will be found in another part of this wevk’s 
impression. The subscription list will close on 
Saturday next. The certificates are quoted 14 to 
2 prem. 


— 


Gleanings, 
—+— 


Some one remarked to an Aberdonian, It's a 
fine day.“ Fa's findin’ faut wi’ the day?” was 
the Scot’s reply. Ye wad pick a quarrel wi a 
steen wa’. 

A photographer advertises: ‘‘ In consequence of 
the daily increase of accidents by railway, the 

ublic are earnestly requested to call at ——, and 
— their portraits taken, that some memento of 
departed friends may be left to sorrowing sur- 
vivors.” 

In the Judicial Committee, on Thursday, Sir 
James Colville gave judgment in the case of 
‘“‘ Futteshangye Jaswauteanji v. ianirajii 
Hakoorealijii.” It is an Indian case, of no interest 
to English readers, except, it may be, to master the 
pronunciation of the names. , 

A Hibernian orator was describing the horrors in 
a certain battle in the late Franco-Prussian war, 
and had at last succeeded in fixing the attention of 
the audience, when he suddenly excited a most 
rapturous burst of by thundering out, 
„And the sun sank to rest midst the groans of the 
dying and the shrieks of the dead.” 

A Dovsrrut Cast.—The Ang/o-Brazilian Times 
claims the acquaintance of a living Brazilian who 
was born on the 29th May, 1695, and who is con- 
sequently in his 178th year. Don Jose Martins 


at the same time secure, by a measure of emancipa- 


Coutinho is, we are assured, still in ion of 
his mental faculties; and the only bodily aitment 
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he complains of is ‘‘stiffness in the inte,” 
er 
wondered In his youth tinho fought asa 
soldier in Pernambuco i the Dutch, and 
remembers the most notable facts in the rei of 
Don John V., Don José, and Donna Marial. It 
is added that he can count 123 children, 
eighty-six 2 mae rome twen — — 
great children, and twenty great grea 
grt grandch which is, perhaps, the Tenet asto- 
sto . 


nishing of the 1 

Tue — l the last meet - 
ing of the Philological Society, on Friday, 
a * on Etruscan numerals was by 
the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 


] ht k h Eire — —— had 
ong-sought key to the Etruscan language 
5 . Two dice had been found in 
a tomb, having their six faces marked with words, 
pi Mr. Taylor examined these 
in detail, and showed that they were 
identical with the first six digits belonging to the 
Altaic branch of the Turanian family of i 
Guided by this olue, it was easy to show that the 
grammar and vocabulary of the 3,000 Etruscan in- 
scriptions were also Altaic. The words denoting 
bindred, the pronouns, the participles, and the de- 
clensions, ed closely with those of the 
Tartar tribes of Siberia. The Etruscan m 
ved to be essentially the same as that of the 
alevala, the great Finnic pio. 

Recovery oF A Lost Inox Cross IN THE DESERT. 
—A needle in a haystack is usually supposed to 
defy the most careful search. It might reasonably 
be sup that an ornament lost in the sandy 
deserts of Central Asia would be equally irrecove- 
rable, but it appears from a circumstance reported 
by Cologne Gazette, that the department of 
— pl | py Hp os ane the re- 
covery sis even to this eme y. 
11 taken part in the ex- 

tion to Khiva, was travelling homewards 
gh the arid waste between insk and 
Orenburg, when his carriage was overturned. The 
worst result of this accident was the loss of an Iron 
Cross which he had worn throughout the whole 
expedition. Aftera fruitless search for the valued 
decoration, he gave up all hope of ever seeing it 
again, and proceeded on his way. His surprise as 
well as satisfaction * imagined when he re- 
ceived some days a ugh the medium of the 
. Russian Foreign Office, a 22 which, besides an 
obli ing note, contained the lost Iron Cross.—Pali 
. 5 i 
Fue. anp Domestic Economy.—At the Victoria 
Society on Wednesday evening Mr. 
Parker Rhodes read a paper on Our Coal Suppl 
in Connection with Domestic Economy.” He 
argued that under existing circumstances it was 
essentially necessary to provide a substitute for 
coal w could be had at a moderate price. Until 
lately the whole of the bog lands were ; 
to be worthless, but it was a fact that the people of 
this country need no longer fear a coal famine, or a 
continuation of high-priced fuel, as that could 
now be converted me sem oo by M. — 1 de 
Brughat In ing a peat-coal fire a 
less — of wood was » ed ne than was 
required for a coal fire; it gave a heat far greater 
than the ordi : it was of a much longer 
duration in than the best coal, and pro- 
. duced a clear, red k of fire, without covering 
the hearth, fender, and fire-irons with dust, 
emitted no smell, It had been estimated that there 
were pest-fields in Great Britain extending over an 
area of 6,000,000 acres. A fire kindled of peat- 
coal was burning clearly and brightly in the room. | 


Births, Marringes, and Deaths, 


A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender.) 


BIRTH. 


WHITLEY—Dec, 3, at Halifax, the wife of Nathan Whitley 
Esq., of a son, 


Fun zA R k F O R M. 


The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 
Funerals with icity, and with great 
Lancaster-place 


Tian. WG. 


L 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 


for the week on Wednesday, Nov. 26, 1873. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .. . . £35,951,315,Government Debt.2£11,015,100 
lOther Securities. 3.934.900 
GoldCoin&Bullion 20,951,315 

Silver Bullion — 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Breakrast.—Errs’s Cocoa.—GraTsruL AND Con- 
8 a — Reg ae ger 
i ern the operations igesti nutrition, a 
by a 1 application of the fine ies of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us . heavy 
doctors’ bills.“ — Civil Service Gasette. Made simply with 
2 or Milk. Each pecket is labelied—“ James 

Erre & Co, Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 

Jupson’s Suni Dres are exceedingly useful house- 
hold commodities. The is simple, and result satis- 
factory, as applied to woollen and silk articles. Shetland 
shawls or clou’s that have become yellow are good subjects 
for young beginnérs in the art of dyeing. A basin of water 
only required; time, five minutes! Judson’s Dyes, 6d. per 
bottle, eighteen colours, of all Chemists and Stationers. 
Vatatupo Viseur Jaseris.—“ A ion known 


as rr. 4 t (cooked) Food is ex t for infants 
and i t will be found a useful preparation for 
making custards, puddings, and similar preparations for the 
nursery and sick room.”—Extract from “ Cassell’s Household 
Guide.” by most chemists and grocers in Js. packets 
and 2s. Gd. tins.— Manufactory, Bermondsey, London. 

Pxrsons ACQUAINTED with THE Great CENTRES 
or Warn, INTKLLIGENCE, Ax D INDUSTRY, know that 
success attends only those who are ever up to their work 
with clear head and strong nerves. Sense of oppression and 
sinking after eating, want of appetite, languor, dejection of 
spirits and general debility, unfit mankind for those active 
duties and constant readiness, essential to progress in com- 
merce or other callings. Holloway’s Pills possess such 

i ies, that the action of the liver is speedil 

and redundancy of bile carried off, the stomac 
strengthened, the spirit revive l, and the patient restored. 


balanced that ent, or 8 
digsiness, bilious G nd f 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mare Lang, Monday, Dec, 8. 


Of English wheat ouly a small supply was to hand this 

morning, and factors made slowly the prices of Monday last. 

vals of foreign wheat being large, prices ruled 

a qr. below the quotations of this day week, The flour 

"vas inactive, without change in prices, Peas and beans 
prices : — fa Baer bad it al form 

were in ’ favour. in retail, at 
. The arrivals of oats are liberal, and new oate met a 


ily snbdue, headache, 
maladies. 


S=Sl iis 


T 


households .. 45 
Norfolk & Suffolk 39 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 


Dec. 8.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 5,620 head. In the correspondin 
in 1672 we received 5,572; in 1871, 10,475; in 1870, 
; in 1 7,453; and in 1868, 2,897 head. In the 
trade there has been 


x of 
an increased number from Scotland. The demand 
the rates current on Monday last. 
0 ve sold at 6s. 2d. to Gs. 4d. per 
fie hen cite pause of Bato 
„ irom ot rts 
200, and from Heland about 500 
: the market has been much less 
about 700 — —＋ Beg hayrtares 
progressing at about quota- 
he best Downs and Rall. rede 6s. 8d. to 66. 10d. 
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on former terms. Pigs have been 
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These excellent Pille keep all the natural functions so fairly 


supply, | 
er 


id. Calves have been in moderate 
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COVENT GARDEN, Friday, Dec. 5.— There is nothing 
fresh to report; the markets remain steady at last week’s 
quotations, and are well supplied. 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday, Dec. 8.—We can report no 
alteration in the tone of our market, which continues quiet, 
with very uneven prices. Fine hops are scerce, and when 
wanted in any quantity, the full nominal market value has to 
be paid. On the other hand, a few parcels pressed for sale 
can be obtained at slight reductions, The demand for all 
classes of hops is very limited. Continental markets are 
quiet. Mid and East Kent, 6l., Ol., 71. 0s., 91. 9s.; Weald 
of Kent, 51. 5s., 61. Os., 61. 10s.; Sussex, 52, 52. 12s., 62. ; 
— and Country, 6/., 61. 10s, 71. 10s.; Farnham, 71., 


POTATOES.—BorovuGu anv SpiTatrieips, Monday, 
Dec. 8.—There are moderate supplies of potatoes, and in all 
descriptions sales are effected steadily, at the quotations 
annexed, 6 os 12Cs. to * r = 1 3 
Regenta, 0 0 ton. ; ocks, to per 
ton; Best Flukes, 1308. ko 1895 per ton; other kinds, 1003. 
to 110s. per ton. 


SEED MARKET, Lonpon, Monday, Dec. 8 —There 
was a limited aupply of new English red cloversced ; fine 
samples were very high. There was more inquiry for 
American, and higher prices asked for such. For white 
cloverseed there is a fair inquiry, and full prices are obtained. 
A few transactions in Trefoil have taken place, and prices 
were rather higher. White mustardseed was purc 
slowly on former terms, and there was no alteration in the 
value of brown samples of either English or Dutch. 
The limited supplies of canaryseed enable holders to maiu- 
tain the late advance. Ilempseed is slow of sale, in conse- 
quence of the quantity offered. There was some inquiry for 
new spring tares. Fine qualities from France may be 
looked for this seassn, English rapeseed of good quality 
was fully as dear, with a moderate demand. 


WOOL, Monday, Dec. 8.—For English wool the demand 
has been restricted, but values have been well supported. 
As regards the public sales of colonial produce, the attendance | 
of the home trade continues good ; but foreign houses have 
been poorly represented. Biddings have progressed quietly 
at about previous prices. 


OIL, Monday, Dec. 8—Linseed oil has been in slow re- 
quest. Rape, however, has heen rather firmer. For other 
oils there has not been much demand. 


TALLOW, Monday, Dec. 8.—The tallow market is quiet, 
though steady in tone, I. C. on the spot sells at 40s. 3d. per 
cwt,; town tallow is firm at 4ls. net cash. Rough fat com- 
mands 2s. per 8ibs. 


COAL, Monday, Dec. 8.—Market firm at last da — — 
Hettons, 29s. 6d.; Hettons Lyons, 27s, 3d.; Hartlepool, 
original, 29s. 6d.; Eden Main, 27s.9d. Unsold, 2; ships 
fresh arrived, 31; total, 36. ships at sea, 10. 


Adbertisements, 


Patronised the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


of BENGAL. 
MACHINES, 


EWING 
From £2 28. to £25. 


The only r n in London 
where 
the W is afforded 


SEWING MACHINES. 

It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, 
w iatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 
pi rposes. 7 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend — tho 
one best suited ſor the work to be done, offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers: — Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month's trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & Co.,69, EOGWARE ROAD, 


AND 


4. CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 

OCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION 

from STATE PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 

The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE are about to APPOINT 
DISTRICT AGENTS for :— 

J. The Midland Counties. 

2. Durham and Northumberland, in conjunction with 
Scotland. \ 

3. The eastern portion of North Wales. 

Particulars may be obtained on application. 

: J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, E. C. 


ospitals or the Temple, or a commercial gentleman from 
the City.—Address, 
Camberwell-road. 


.A., care of Lane’s, stationer, 42, 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 120, Hagley- 
road, , near Birmingham. 

Asia 1 

one of w must We 

ing, aH styles.—Apply to F. saga 


00D LADIES’ COLLEGE, BE&CHES’ 
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£35,951,315) 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
i 4,553,000 Government 


£35,951,315 “ GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
FIRST TERM, 1874, will begin Tourspay, January 22nd. 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 
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— 18, 198,818 
Notes 10,733,070 
715,805 
£42,924,854 
F, May, Chief Cashier. 
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LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The year is divided into Three Terms. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE 18rx INST., BOTH 
FOR LONDON AND THE COUNTRY. 


THE MUNICIPAL TRUST. 


(Established for the purpose of Investments in Bonds of M unicipalities within the United States of America.) 


? _ CAPITAL—ONE MILLION STERLIN 
In A Certificates of £50 and £100 each, with Coupons attached, bearing Interest at the rate of £7 per Cent. 


per Annum, payable quarterly. First Coupon payable May 1, 1874. To each A Certificate will be 
attached a B Certificate for one-half the amount (Say of the value of £25 and £50), entitling the 


holder to payment of both Certificates at par on drawing of the A Certificate. The certificates will 


be issued to bearer. 


£100 A CERTIFICATE. 


On Application. 


PAYMENTS FOR EACH 
W 


MW. os es AE 

ms a On 20th January, 1874. 
ee ey On 30th February, 1874. 

mm. f 5 . On 20th March, 1874. 


The payments required for each £50 Certificate will be one-half of each 
of the above amounts.. 

One-third of the original amount of capital will be redeemed, by 
drawings, at par, out of the surplus interest and profits. With each A 
Certificate the corresponding B Certificate will be redeemed ; when one- 
third of the A and B Certiticates shall have thus been paid off, the securities 
1 ne. — of * Capital will be realised and applied 

e immediate redemptiou of the remai ific 
Trust finally d p maining A and B Certificates, and the 

By this arrangement all the Certificate holders will in like manner 
participate in the advantages of the Trust, t e., they will receive, besides 
7 per cent. interest per annum, a bonus (as represented by the B Certiticates) 
of 50 per cent. on the invested capital. 

The constitution of this Trust will provide for the investment of not 
more than five per cent. of the capital in any one security. 

In the constitution of the Trust especial care has been directed to the 
attainment of the two following objects :—First, to divide the investments 
among many carefully selected securities ; and secondly, to ensure to the 
subscribers an equal share of the profits that will be made at the earliest 
possible date. 


Two-thirds of the amount of the above Capital has been guaran i 
Municipal Bonds. a e 
TRUSTEES. 3 
Hon. Charles W. Wentworth Fitzwilliam, M.P. for Malton. 
Sir Sills John Gibbons, Bart., Alderman of London. 
Andrew Johnston, Esq , M.P. for South Essex. 
Richard B. Martin, Esq., Banker, Lombard-streot. 
John G. Talbot, Esq., XI. P. for West Kent. 
CERTIFICATE-HULDERS’ COMMITTEE. 
CuairMay.—CHARLES E. LEWIS, Esq., M. P., 8, Old Jewry. 
Dzrerr-CHAIRMAN. HENRY CEUIL RAIK ES, Esq., M. P., 95, Onslow- 


square. 

Sir Harry Holyoake Goodricke, Bart., The Mythe, Tewkesbury. 

John Cooke Hester, Esq., 1, Great Tower-street. 

Admiral W. W. Hornby, Cromwell-road, S. W., and Knowsley, Prescot. 
John H. Evens, Esq., 5, Fitaroy- square, nt’s Park. 

Walter James Lord, 27 Uuiou- court, Old Broad - street. 

E-iward Ross, Esq., I. Jetfrey's- square, St. Mary Axe. 

Granville R. Ryder, Esq., Mauaging Director of the Lands Improvement 

Company. 6 

CORRESPONDENTS IN New Vox. 
Messrs. W. N. Coler and Co., 17, Nassau-street. 
BANKERS. 
22 b e Co., 68, Lombard - street. e 
ire —The Liverpool Commercial Banking Company (Limite I). 

— —Mea Birmicghen Joint Stock Bast = 5 

irmi —— irming oint-Stock Bank (Limited). 

Leeds. Messers. Beckett and Co. 

Yorkshire.—The London and Yorkshire Bank (Limited). 

Brokers. 
Messrs. George Burnand and Co., 69, Lombard-street. 

Messrs. Lindow and King, 10, Warnford-court. 
So.icrrors.—Messrs. Billinghurst and Wood, 7, Bucklersbury. 
SzcreTaRy (PRO TEM.)—Mr. John Barwis. 

The Bonds of ions and public bodies in this country, such as 
those of the City of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works, are well 
known and command a high value in the market. In America each 
separate municipality raises the necessary funds for public purposes, such 
as i ing streets and constructing roads, bridges, school- » court- 
houses, city and markets, by the issue of bonds for fixed periods, re- 
2 by a sinking fund, and secured upon the taxable of the 

istrict. The municipalities are legally empowered to issue to the 
extent of from 5 to 10 per cent. upon the assessed value of all real and 
personal , which assessed value, in America, does not usually 
exceed one-third of the saleable value. 

The Municipalities are bound by law to levy taxes upon the real and 
personal property of the whole district for payment of the interest and 
principal of bonds issued by them. 

These bonds are as secure as mortgages or ground-rents. They are not 
affected by changes of government, are not of a 1 nature, and, 
consequently, have become a favourite security for Family Settlements, 
Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, and other Trusts. 

“The Savings Banks of New York State alone, according to the last 
Government Report, hold an aggregate sum of over seventy-eight millions 


of dollars in Municipal Bonds; this being about ons- fourth of their total 
assets. 

The object of this Trust is to acquire Bonds of the nature described, 
and thus to secure to investors a safe and steady interest by 1 
employment of the funds of the Trust. A provisional Contract has been 
entered into and advantage taken of the recent depressed state of the 
American markets, for the purchase of Bonds of various Municipalities, at 
prices which will secure to the Trust an average interest of at least 9} jo 
cent., exclusive of the profit which will be derived from the periodical 
payment of the Bonds at from time to time over an average period of, 
asy, fifteeu years. By this Contract these Bonds are guaran to be in 
conformity with law, and to be subsisting debts against the several Munici- 
palities issuing the same, and, further, that the entire indebtedness in no 
case exceeds 10 per cent. of the assessed value of the property liable for the 
loan. In ordi times such securities are almost entirely absorbed in 
America, where the 4 they offer of high interest, o mined with 
undoubted security, are fully understood; the present is, tuerefore, an 
exceptionally favourable opportunity for the formation of this Trust. 

Small investors will thus receive all the advantages of the large capitalist, 
en fixed and certain dividends in addition to the large prospective 

onus. 

The securities in which the Funds of the Trust will be invested will be 
5 with the Trustees for safe custody, but the selection of securities 
will be entrusted to the Committee, who will hold office until the firat 
General Meeting of the Certificate-holders, when their names will be sub- 
mitted for re-election. 

After payment of interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, the 
current expenses, and providing for a reserve fund, the surplus income, 
together with the profit to be derived from the payment at par, on the 
expiration of the various Municipal Bonds in which the capital will be 
invested, will be applied to the drawings for the redemption of the A 
Certificates, and the accompanying B Certiticates. It is expected that these 

roſits will enable the trust to terminate in about twenty years. The 
wings will take place half-yearly or quarterly, as may be found most 
convenient, and will bo made in the presence of a Notary Public and the 
committee, and will be open to any subscriber or his representative. The 
first drawing will take place at the earliest practicable period. 

Subseri will enjoy the 3 advantages :— 

lst. Investments widely distributed in exceptionally safe securities, 

2nd. Annual interest at 7 per cent. . 

Srd. Bonus of 50 per cent. on the capital as the A Certificates and the 
accompanying B Certiticates are drawn for redemption. 

Subscriptions may, if desired, be paid in such securities as may come 
within the of the Trust, at prices to be i upon by the Certificate 
holders’ committee. Applications must be made in the form accompanying 
this . 

The ordinary yearly expenses of offices and management have been 
fixed at one-half per ceut. on the amount of capital. Tue remuneration of 
the Trustees, Cummittee, and Auditors is fixed by the Trust Deed, and no 
other ex will be incurred without the vote of a — meeting of 
the certificate holders. The preliminary expenses, including ad valorem 
stamp, are limited to a charge of one and a half per cent. on the amount of 


capital. 


t. 5 
Deed of Trust, subject to addition or alteration 
point and in matters of il only, may be seen by 
intending subscribers at the Offices of the Solicitors, and upon written 
icati pn 2 ore in ont — 
securities will be produced by the solicitors. | 
Prospectuses and forms of icati 


IHE MUNICIPAL TRUST. 
The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, both for London and the Country. 
3, Brabant Court, London, E.C. : foe cc eee, 


4 


ea 
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DEc. 10, 1873. 


— * 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hrav Master— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member ol the Council of 
the Ph. lologieni Society, &c., Ke. 


Vice-Master— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Prizeman in A glo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological iety, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the y Euglish Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


Ko., &c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb.; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866, 
Lavy ResipeEnt—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS —— 18th SerTeMBER 


For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8.E. | 


YEWORTH HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
LONDON-ROAD, CHELTENHAM, 
. PRINCIPALS— 

The Misses MAKEPEACE and the Rev. J. MAKEPEACE. 
References: J. Barran, Esq., ex-Mayor of L:eds, Chapel 
Allerton Hall, near Leeds; Alfred Illingworth, Esg., M. P., 
Bradford, Yorkshire; Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL. D., Chel 
tenham; Rev. Alexander Maclaren, B.A., Manchester; Rev. 

Charles Vince, Birmingham, &c., &c. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MASTER. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Loud. 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Audrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 

versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 


London. 
SECOND MASTER. 
JAMES SHAW, ryt Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
‘sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University, 


AssISTANT MASTERS. 
R. B. CONNELL, Esq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Priseman of the University of Aberdeen. 
A. D. CAMPBELL, Esq., Associate of the Royal College of 


P tors. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 3 
Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A. London. : 
HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
ee Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, 


: Extra MAsrxRS. 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, Drawing. 
THOMAS ROBERTS, ea: Chemistry. 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 
on ications to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
8. DICKINSON, Esj., Wolverhampton. 


[NDUCATION for GIRLS, at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUSE, WESTON-3SUPER-MARE, 
Principals— Mr. and Mrs, H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 

The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, aud is under the personal 
supervision of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 
had considerable experience in teaching, aud have success- 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exami- 
nations, N f 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, nzar WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 

Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M. A., LL. D., 
M. RI. A., assisted by competent Masters. 
CoMMITTEE. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., J. P., Halifax, Treasurer. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, MA., T. W. Burnley, Esq., Gomersal. 

Huddersfield. George Clay, Esq., cago: 
Rev. Bryan Dale,M.A.,Halifax. | James Dodgshun, Esq., 8. 
Rev. James Rae, B. A., Batley. | Esau Hanson, Eag, Halifax. 
Rev. J. Calvert, Attercliffe. |W. Hinmers, Esq., Southport. 
Rev. Jas. Collier, Earlsheaton. W. H. Lee, Eeq., J. P., Wakefield 
Rev. Chas. Ilungworth, York. | Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley. 
I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P.,Wakefield. M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 

The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new — — has just been erected capable 

fort 


of accommodating one hun Pupils, and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic co : 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound | 
Classical, ion, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 

The SCHOOL REOPENED, after the Midsummer vaca- 
tion, on Fripay, the Ist of August, 1873. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. | 

For Prospectuses, Terms, aud further information, apply to 
the Principal or Secretary. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’s TEMPEKANCK 
An 87, Queen-square, Bloomebury W. C. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 0 | 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
Roserts, Bourne. 

“As on all previous visits I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I had when away from home.”—W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley 's (in view of its combining tlie t com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate ‘chargés) as 


|THE LONDON AD GENERAL PERMANENT 


of over HALF-A-MILLION. 


the Temperance Hotel excellence.”"—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C. W. \ 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
$37, STRAND, W.C. 
‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. . F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN Y DIRECTORS 
Thomas Hughes, Esq, G. C., M. P. 

Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice, Shares may be taken at any time—no back 
payments. 

Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 
W. R SELWAY, Managing Director, 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, New Bridge-street, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
DiIREcTORS. 

JOHN RUNTZ, Esgq., Chairman. 

AUGUSTUS BENHAM, sq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Barker, C. Stuart, Esq. Rooke, George, Eeq. 
Bunnell, Peter, Esq. Starling, Robert B., Esq. 
Burton, John R., Esq. Tresidder, John E., Esq. 
Groser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Hy., Esq., 

nd, 


Phillips, George, 1 * 7 * 4 Lond 


So.icitors.—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysictan.—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F.R.S. 
Surceon.—John Mann, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT.—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


oo Company has never amalgamated with any other 
office. | 

Being established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, all the 
profits belong to the Members. 


_Every third year a careful valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the Company is made. The eighth valuation 
has just taken place, and the Directors are enabled, after 
reserving in hand a fund amply sufficient to provide for 
future claims and contingencies, to return to the Members 
the sum of £44,573 183. lld. ‘The next division of Profits 
will be declared in 1876. 


It has 11,995 policies now in force, assuring an aggregate 
sum of TWO MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It has an annual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. ‘ | 

It has an accumulated fund, arising solely from premiums, 


It has paid in claims upwards of HALF-A-MILLION. 

It has appropriated as bonns since its establishment more 
than a QUARTER OF A MILLION, 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Last Report and Balance- 
sheet, and all needful information, ean be obtained on apphi- 
cation to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


Agents Wanted in unrepresented places. 


Pr INVESTMENT and BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 3 


16, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E. C. 
Established 1851. 


DIRECTORS. 
FREEMAN, GEORGE SCOTT, Esq., Chairman. 


Ash, Charles F., Esq. Rogers, H. (., Esq. 
Burgess, Joseph, Esq. Searle, C. G., Esq., Trustee 
Burton, J. R., Esq., Trustee. | Silvester, H. R., Esq., „ 
ARBITRATORS. 
Mann, John, Esq. | McArthur, William, Esgq., 
Marshman, J. . C., Esq., Alderman, M. P. 
F. G. S. Reed, Charles, Esq., M. P., 
Tritton, Joseph, Esq. . F. S.A. 
Avuptronxs. 
Beal, Wm. Ebenezer, Beg, | Burgess, Henry, Esq. 
ANKERS. 


Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Co, 
The Union Bank of London. 
* SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Wataon and Sons. 
FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST — upon Realised 
Shares of £10, £25, £50, and £100, withdrawabie at a week’s 


ti 0 
| SUBSCRIPTION SHARES, to terminate in 5, 7}, or 
1 issued daily, ? 
18 — upon HOUSES and LANDS, repay - 
able by periodical instalments during any number of years 


not exceeding fifteen. | | 
TENANTS desirous of PURCHASING HOUSES for 
their own occupation should cunsult the “ Register of Pro- 
ies for Sale, 


A Prospectus will be sent upon application, 
JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


YDROPATHY !—JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 3 


Resident Proprietors and Managers Mr. and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON. 


The house is replete with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic System, and possesses a high 
character for cleauliness and comfort, Jackson House, froin 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminent! 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn an 
winter months. ; - 

Terms—from 24s, 6d. to 31s. 6d. per week, — 
Prospectuses on application. 


ISITORS to LONDON ACCOMMODATED 

at Mre. BERNARD’S with well-sired Beds. Break- 

fast (plat), 3s., — 10d., inclusive (terms per week One 
Guinea). tablished 12 years, Hundreds of reliable 


— — 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR an 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Valued 
1 for every purpose.—26, Finsbury- place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. ee 
ARM LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
STATES. 5 


The Burlington and Missouri-River Railroad Company 
offers for Sale, at a Low Price, on Four, Six, or Ten Years’ 
Credit, with interest at favourable rates, and in quantities to 
suit purchasers, its Lands in the great Agricultural States of 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA, : 


eligibly situated on the Chicago and Burlington Railway 
route between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Full information in reference to the character and cest of 
these Lends, and to the Rates of Passage by Steamship and 
Railway to the Western and Pacific States, by the above- 
named route, may be had on application by letter or in 
rson, at any of the offices of the Company in the United 
ingdom; also, a Handbook for the use of intending 


Emigrants, 
Liverpool: 16, South Castle-street. 
London: 25, Moorgate-street. 
HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 
Has ee by GERT L. Baver. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CuurcH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., &c. Price Jasts on 


application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham- 
street, London, W. 


JOHN BURGESS AND SON’S 
GENUINE ANCHOVY PASTE. 


Sold everywhere. 


* 


WuoLEsALE - 107, Stranp, W. C. 
Established 1760. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 37s.; best Inland, 36s.; best 
Coke, 24s.—cash prices. Central Office, 13, Cornhill; West 
End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


O AL S.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 37s.; Hartlepool, 35s.; best 
Wigan, 35s.; best Silkstone, 353.; new Silkstone, 34s. ; 
Primrose, 33s.; Derby Bright, 32s. ; Barusley, 32s. ; Kitchen, 
30s.; Hartley, 293.; Cobbles, 283.; Nuts, 283.; Steam, 
303. ; Coke, 245. per 12 sacks. Net cash, Delivered tlroroughly 
screened. Depdts, Highbury and Highgate, N.; Kings- 
land, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road ; Great Northern 
Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and 4 and 5 
Wharves, Regeut's · park-basin. 


MOKY CHIMNEXS.— Our Chimney-tops never 
O fail to cure. We fix them“ No Cure, No Pay, or send 
them to all parts on trial and approval, 
WILSON and CO., 20, Seymour-street, N. W. 


USE 
GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAI..) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. . 

Sold by Chemists and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, Is. 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Iuventor, J. GODDARD 
‘Chemist, Leicester. 


DENTOCRETE, 
\ OR 


* 
SOLUBLE TOOTH POWDER TABLETS 


The most agreeable and perfect embodiment of Tooth 
Powder ever ipvented. 


The experience of these Tablets is so — superior 
to the harsh and unpleasant sensations produced by clean- 
sing the teeth with an unequal brushful of half-wetted and 
alf. dry powder, often more gritty than otherwise, and the 
advantages, which are explained in the directions enclosed 
with each box, are so apparent, that it becomes unnecessary 
to say more to recommend the Dentocrete Tablets to the 
favourable consideration of the general public than that they 
aie as efficacious and cleansing in their properties as they 
are agreeable and free from numerous objections inherent in 
the nature of ordinary tooth powder. The cleansing proper- 
ties of these Tablets are to remove all discoloratious and 
dark spots, and to give to the tecth that brilliancy and 
freshness which may truly be considered “the attribute of 
PEARLS.” 

Price of the Dentocrets, or Solus Toorn PowDER 


| TaBLets, 28. Gd. per box. 
To be obtained of all reapectabie Chemists, Perfumers, &c. 
hout the ki holesale of Messrs. BARCLAY 


and SON, Farringdon-street, and HOVENDEN and SONS, 
Great Marlborongh-strect. 
E. C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26, Riding House-street, W. 
A Sample Box free for four stamps. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION is now recommended by many of 
the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known sale and 
perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of Medicine. 
Sold by most Chemists in bottles at 4s. each, Wholesale 
Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — NOTICE. — The 
‘ ENCHANTED GLEN (written by Dr. Croft), uot- 
withstanding its great popularity, cannot be given after 
November Sch, in consequence of the engagement of Mr. 
HOWARD PAUL. ‘his week 300ch representation, Mr. 
Hartwell.—New Lectures by Professor Gardner.—l. The 
SILBER LIGHT; 2. SUGAR: from the CANE to the 
Tr. A-CUP.-HOME ELECIRICIIY, by Me. King.— 
Other Novelties.—0 pen daily, from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 
Admission Is. 


— — 


e POLYTECHNIC. — NOTICE. — The 
MANAGING DIRECTOR atteuds in his office daily, 
from Four until half-past Five o’clock. Letters requiring 


testimonials.—1, Grauville-square, King’s-cross-road. 


¢ 


answers must contain PLAINLY ADDRESSED evvelopes. 


N 
N 
| 


Deo. 10, 1879. 


THE i‘ NONCONFORMIST. 


TESSELATED PAVEMENTS 


For Churches, Halls, Corridors, Conservatories, xc. 
Arranged in the most beautiful d and made of the 
famed Jackfield and Brose Clase by CRAVEN, DUN. 
NILL and Co. (Limited), Jackfield Works, near Ironbridge, 
Shropshire, where Patterns and Estimates can be obtained 


on application. Also of the London Agents, W. HARRI- 
SON and SON, 133, Upper — i 


* EXHIBITORS, &c.—DISSOLVING VIEW 


APPARATUS.—Before purchasing see HUGHES'S 
STAR BIUNIAL LANTERNS, Ec. 1 splendid set for 
£7 7s. Sole invention of Mr. Hughes, 
New Parabolic Reflector, a great addition to the Oil 
Lamps. Further Series of 4,000 Slides of all parts of the 
World. Livingstone’s Travels, Mount Vesuvius, Chicago 
Fire, Visit of the Shah, Sues Canal, and the Ashantee War, 
Dickens’ and Cruikshank’s Works, Scripture Hymns, &c., 
effectively coloured, 28. each ; Comic Slipping Slides, 1s. 2d. ; 
Levers, 28. 9d. ; _Chromatropes, 8s. 6d. Au three - inch. : 
Sable’s Practical Instructions in the Art of Painting 
1 1 Slides. Best Manual out for colouring slides. 
ost free, 18. 


0 . Lecturer’s Reading Stand and Lamp. 
i ing. 

he Graphoramer, Ke. Exhibitors Novelties, Gasbags, 
Jets, Lenses, &c. Buy of the maker. Cheapest and 2 
England. See Testimonials and Illustrated Catalogue, price 


3d., 90 pages. 
W. C. HUGHES, Optician, 151, Hoxton-street, N., London. 


URTAINS! CURTAINS! CURTAINS! 
Wool, Algerian, and Timbuctoo Stripes, full width, for 
Curtains, Js. 35d per yard. Wool Damasks, in great variety, 
18. 11d. per yard. Wool Repps, various colours, 2s. 95d. 
E yard. A choice selectien of all the Newest Materials 
or Drawing and Dining-rooms. SLANKETS | BLANKETS! 
BLANKETS! A Manufacturer's Stock, 20 per cent. below 
Market Value. The above are worth the notice of large 
buyers for charities, ce. 
RICHARD RUSSELL and Co., 10 to 15, Leicester- 
square ; 1 and 2, Leicester-place, London, W.C, *° 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC COOKERY.— 

Use LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT ot MEAT 

as “stock” for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and sauces; 

ves fine flavour and great strength. Invariably adopted in 
ouseholds when fairly tried. 


CauTion.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s facsimile 
across label. 


KINAHAN“S LL WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
— pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 

randy, Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded 


“KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20, Great Titchfield-street, 
xford-street, W. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 


Effectually relieved by the use of “DATURA TATULA,” 
for “in a most fearful attack of asthma, Lord Dunsany had 
scarcely smoked the DATURA TATULA for more than a 
minute or so when the symptoms abated, and in ten minutes 
more he was relieved wonderfully. He told me he had used 
it for years with the most perfect success. Certainly the 
inhalation had the most magical effect I ever witnessed.” — 
Dr J. McVeagh. “I have never known an instance in 
which relief was not obtained.”—Gen. Alexander. Sold as 
tobacco, in tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, Cigars and 
Cigarettes, in boxes, 3s., 6s. 8s., and 15s. Pastilles for 
inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH > 
ELIXI 


Opiates, Narcetics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Co Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
fnstead of such ious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus inereasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
888 modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
1 have repeatedly —— how very rapidly and in vari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it ag a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
a the constitution. Hence it is used with the 


most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d,, and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, 1 

% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


| AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British — woe bray! first 8 in 1836, and are 
especially n or their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. " ends their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and ali Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, — * elimate, or other cause whatsoever. 

Tue Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at 18. IId. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s. 6d. and lls. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists, 


DR. ROOKE’S ‘“‘ ANTI-LANCET.” 


All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or Handy-Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from auy 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning chis ol the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed: It will be an i 
who can read and think.” 


boon to every person | 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, : 


to the Queen, SOHO-SQUA LONDON, 
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PAT FIREWOOD, WHEEL or SQUARE, 
Entirely superseding bundle-wood. Adapted for any size 


Purveyors 
direct attention to the followi 


which may be ob- 
tained of all Grocers and iT 


y= PICKLES IN MALT VINEGAR. 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
Curry Paste and Curry Powder. 


IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. 
Jones and Co., Tirhoot. pega. 


1 JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA.- 


LADE, warranted mae from Fresh Fruit and with 
Refined Sugar only, 


PREPARED SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


FIELD'S 


PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING. 

: Made in all sizes, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 


CANDLES. 
WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITES. 


THE TROUBLE, DISCOMFORT, 
AND 


DANGEROUS USE OF PAPER AVOIDED. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
cele)rated 


“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
Ad. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
0 “CLEANLINESS,” 

The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public inst 
being imposed Pug unprincipled tradesmen, che, Sith 4 
view of derivin ter prot, are manufacturing and veuding 
SPURIOUS TATIONS of the above arti 

Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


The Use of ; 
THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23. 


CAE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTUR 


URE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORE 

For ing aud clearing the blood from all impuri 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 

Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandules „ 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 

From whatever cause arising, 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from earthing. injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trie] 
to teat :ts value. 

Thousands of Testimonial from all parts. f 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
„2. ͤ of longpatantiag ate BY Ald 
cure in t majori - standing cases— 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
ä on renege 27 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
cco. ee, „ TONIC 
trengthens nerves, en — 
tite, and will completely restore to health. Bottles, 4 bd. 
aud lls. ; inge free, 66 stamps.—Pepper, 237, Tottenham- 
court-road, Lon and all chemists. 


‘OW AIR RESTORER. Bottles 1s. 6d. each. 

LOC cb demu 3 R 3 RESTORER 
Pe 8 preparation) will restore in a few days grey or pre- 
2 Baut hair to its origiual colour with perfeet 2 
and completeness. Sold by all chemists, and J. Pepper. 237, 
To*tenham-court-road, London, whose name address 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 
. are ery ~ to cure Corns, an Set oh 
ts in a few xes, ls. 5 
chomiste._PE PPER, 237, Totteuham-court-roed, London, 
By post 14 stamps. 


<<—<—_ 


Extensively patronised in the House of Peers, hotels, clubs, 
public offices. Invaluable in large or small establishments. 
Sold by all Oilmen and Grocers, 
for the Country. P. O. O., 12s. 6d. 
VENSON and CO., Manufacturers, 18, Wharf- 


road, City-road, 


HURCH. STOVES.—ECONOMY in FUEL.— 
The patent VENTILATING STOVE for burning 
coke, a close stove, in five aan, Soy Pes Be oe tas 


500 
Messrs. 


Heer fuel, will 

repai d in its heati ty. 
ede ary ger in tse anal universally approved. Deals 
and Co. have all sizes on sale; alse Gill 
e no 


wi pr sig ok om free. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 
SHUITERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief- Can 


be 
free. 


anchester, Liverpool. and Dublin. 


N? ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 

ood, it effects the 
scorbutic 


all blotches and eruptions of ‘the skin, it 
a aa impunity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections 


th „in short, it acts like @ charm, 
ak 9 re. 64 8, Od. Pills aaa 


Ointment, each in boxes, 1s, 14d., 28. 9¢., 48. b for 
15, oe 60 stamps, Sold by all Draggiat. Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the and blue wrapper 


sith the old Dr. ie head in the centre. 


AMUE L BROTHERS, 
8 50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, : 
H AYLORS, | BOYS’ OUT. 
FITTERS, &c. a 
(VAMUEL BROTHERS’ vast Stock (the largest 
8 in London) is divided into Nine Classes. Each 
of cloth and every garment is marked the class to which it 
belongs and the price in plain figures. 7 


8 


ERS.—0 S an 

YOUTHS’ ATTIRE. 
Accurate Fit. 
High-class Style. 
Durable Materials. 
Value for Money. 
Best Workmanship. 

uperior Trimmings. 
Fashionable Designs, | 
Gentlemanly A ce, 
Wear-resisting Properties, 


NOTED FOR eeeeeeeegeeeceesecese 


— 


EW AUTUMN FAB RI OS. 
PRICE LIST. 
AUTUMN SUITS. | 


amount of hard wear. 
- AR-RES STI 


are manufactured in style of Juvenile Costume. 
Suit for a Boy four feet in height, C clase, 25s. . 
Suit for a Boy four feet in height, D class, 30s. 6d. 
Price ascending or descending according to size. 

* 7 2 75 * 


HE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
T FASHIONS contains 43 Portraits of Boy Princes of 


E English Ministers, gas and Politician 
— heen all ranks and parties. h Portrait ( 
newest aud most gentlemanly styles of costume. 


Price 6d., 
gratis to purchasers. 
0 Patterns and guide to self-measurement sent free. 

QANUEL BROTHERS, 60, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E.C me 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
give instant relief to astama, consumption, coughs, 
colds, bronchitis, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 
In hysterical, nervous, and heart complaints, they are un- 
failing. In rheumatic and nervous pains act like a 
charm, Nothing else gives such a sound, night 
— Ty oe Sold by all Druggists at 18. IId. 

per box, ) 


* RF NAS A RE Apeearcan 
Ae * Dann 0 . n ae 8 * ay 
— Ni allel 1 . gs 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending er worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 


Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, and the West Indies. | | 


Upwards of Five Hundred Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows, . - 
Applications to 1 in the profits must be made to the Trustees. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


* arrangement is icularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” Freeman. * 
This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 


prices. e Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC Undenominatic nal title-pages if 


u 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. n 
Budge Row Chambers, E. C. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


| THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is * by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuably remedy ever 
vered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE * — and arrests those too often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, 0. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. : 
From Lord Francis Conrn@uamw, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dosen bottles sent at ones to the above 


* Earl 7 “¢ communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
M to the effect that Cholera has been raging 
CHLORODYNE."’—See Lancet, let 1865 fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 3 
Caution,—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pacs Woon stated that Dr. J. Cout1s Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE ; that the of the Defendant, FrezMan, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
eT bee ee te 
in at Is. a „ 48. d., and Ils. each. None is genuine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sor Manvuracrurgsrs—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


INVALUABLE TO PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
NERVOUS AND RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS. 


DARLOW AND CO. IMPROVED PATENT 


MAGNETINE CURATIVE 


APPLIANCES 


For Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Com- 
plaints, General Debility Indigestion, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
ronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic 
Affections; also as a preventive to SEA-SICKNESS, 
CHOLERA, SMALL-POX, FEVER, Kc. 


Seven years of uninterrupted progress has fully established 
the reputation of Messrs. Darlow and Co.’s ic Ap- 


liances as omy re-eminently superior to every other 
— of the ind hitherto 3 to public notice 
with regard both to their finished manufacture and remark- 


TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE. 


For r Town or Country Chapels, Schools, 
Vestries, Public Buildings, Private Houses, Sale 
Shops, &c., with a Slow Combustion. 
PATENT HOT AIR STOVE, 
OR PATENT HOT AIR GAS STOVE, 


apply to 
TRUSWELL and HOLDEN, 100, Nottingham-street, 
Sheffield. 


Prices from £3 10s. to £15. 
Estimates given for Warming Larger Buildings with their 
PATENT HEATING APPARATUS. 
Prospectuses and Testimonials sent free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


akc ge he pliances 

riva are 
reel “CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
oe ten ially s0 in the United w Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 


om, 
Royalty down to the ho k the 
hamblest of Her Majesty's subjects, they have been received “AGUA AMARELLA” 
asa boon to suffering men, women, and children, bringing | Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no mat ter at 
relief in some of the most intricate cases where ordinary what age. 


Sausunptien. Lean uf Laie und nerte ment Land in and | «@OTLET and NURSERY POWDER ” 
most distressing ailment liver complain re being no Beautifally perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
— 1414 — SK for JOHN GOSNELL and 00.8, 


cases 80 gentle, soothing, vitalising, and 
effective as Ma; netine. and see that you have none other than their GENUINE 
Sold by all respectable 


CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


A AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE ** WORCESTERSHIRE,” 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 

Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


A New Pamphlet, Descriptive of MAGNETINE, sen 
. free on application to 


DARLOW AND O., 
435, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 

N é ; 
* opposite „5 Soe V 4 three doors east 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — Sufferers 
from Gout, Rheumatism, Liver Complaints, and other 
i ive circulation 
2 permaneut cure, through taking the 
are the best meticine for prevention zd css. AK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELJ, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces througho it the World. 


In two Handsome Volumes, Text and Comment, royal 4to, 
clear print, half-bound morrocco, £3 3s. net, 


THE FOURFOLD UNION COMMEN. 
TARY on the BIBLE ; comprising the Rev. Matthew 
Henry, the Rev. Thos. Scott, the Rev. Dr. Jamieson, 
the Rev Dr. Broan, the Rev. A. R. Faussett. With 
Biblical Cyclopadia and Atlas. 


William Wes'ey, 28, Essex-street, Strand. 


— 


HAMILTON’S PATENT “UNION” MUSICAL 
NOTATION. 


THE “UNION” SCHOOL SINGING. 
BOOK. A first Lesson-Book for Children in Singing. 
Containing 147 Exercises, Rounds, and School Songs for 
two voices. Price 4d. Specimen copy from Glasgow for 


3 stamps. 

THE UNION SCHOOL-SONG 
GARLAND, containing 260 Songs for Children, 
arranged for singing in three-part harmony and playing, 
6 Nos. at 3d. each, or complete in cloth, 22. A specimen 
Number for 3 stamps. Tonic Sol-fa edition. No. 1, 


now ready, price 3d. 


THE “UNION” SACRED TUNE. 
BOOK. Containing 260 Psalm and Hymn Tunes in all 
metres. Vocal score, cloth, red edges, price 33. 6d.; 
short score, 23.; separate parts, ls. 6d. each. Har- 
— score, extra large type, handsumely bound, 

s. 6d. 
Wm. Hamilton, Music Publisher, Glasgow ; 
F. Pitman, and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, London. 


—— 


HARTA PERFECTA.—This new and 


beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Ts pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon 
Observer. 
“ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 
— packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Shilling, . 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, Ot. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


TIENNA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
The“ MEDAL FoR ProGrReEss” 
has been awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS, Manufacturers 
of the celebrated Caracas Cocoa. 


RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 

The Award of the Medal for Progress at the 

Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RTS CARACAS COCOA, 


% A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Fond, 
Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


NINE Prize MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


— 


OTICE of REMOVAL. —TIDMAN’S SEA 

© SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to announce their 

REMOVAL from Wormwood-street to 21, WILSON- 

STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., where all communi- 
cations should be addressed. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from the 

“ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. Hassall 

and other eminent chemists, who strongly recommend it as 

very superior to the rock and other salts previously used, It 

is the only efficient substitute for sea-bathing.—Tidiman and 

Son, removed from Wormwood-street to 21, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, Loudon, E. C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing a real 

sea bath in your own room, May be used warm, 
tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to eae gallon 
of water.—Sold by Chemists and ro in bags and 
boxes of 7 lb., 14lb., 28 lb, 56 lb., and l ct. Beware of 
imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used 8 
astonishing effects in cases of debility, itude, &c. 

It invigorates more — and naturally than any other 
remedy. Sold in bags and boxes by all Chemists and 
Druggists. N. B.- Particularly see that each packet bears 


| our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 

of the age, presenting to every one the pleasures of sea 

bathing without the necessity of a residence on the coast. 

Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained at the 

Argyll Baths, Argyll- place, Regeut-street, and 5, New Broad- 
street. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 
luxury, but has 2 really wonderful effects in 
many cases of glandular swellings, rheumatic affections, 
neuralgia, sprained joints, &«.—Sold by Cie:nists and Drug- 
gists. Beware of isaitatious. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, immensely 
benefits weakly infants, strengthening the limbs, de- 
veloping the muscles, and invigorating the whole system. It 
tly assists in forming a sound constitution, Sold by 
hemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are there 
exhibited in the most striking manner. For very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and boxe 
by Chemists and Druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that 
each packet bears our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to any other 
preparation in the world, as by the process employed 
in its manufacture all the medicinal and invigorating proper- 
ties of sea-water, eliminated in other cases by the ordinar 
operations of refining and purifyiug, are retamed in fu 
activity. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves 
tender feet, They should be bathed night and morning 
with a solution 1 N- by dissolving five or e ounces ot 
the salt ina gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and 
ists. Beware of imitations—Tidman and Son, 21, 
Wilson-street, Finsbury, Loudon, E. C. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When purchasing this 
celebrated article, assure yourself of its verity by seeing 


that ev bears our well-known trade mark-—a beg 
on ken | 2 „Tidman's Sea Salt.“ — Tidman and 


Son, 21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 
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Just published, Sixth Edition, cloth extra, price 8s. Cd. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth, 
1 BARDS of the BIBLE. By Grorcr [HE RELATIONS of the KINGDOM to the LEISU RE HOUR 
GILFILLAN, WORLD. By the Rev. J. Oswatp Dyxes, D. D., 
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London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. re aes Announcements for 1874. 
VCTF AIDEN MAY. By W. H. d. Kingston. 
FA babe ERRSENT BOOKS. | eee eee NM 
THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINS N T* CHRIST of GOD. By the Rev. Horativs ATTHEW MORRISON: an Autobio- 
CRUSOE. By D + ts 9 Bonar, D. D., Author of “Hymus of Faith and graphy. By the Author of “ Laird Nabal.” 
with Forty-five Pull-Page Coloured illtatratione, . | Hope,” &e. HE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER: a 
HE PILGRIM’S > —_ London: James Nisbet and Co., 21 » Berners-street, W. Story of the Chinese Great Rebellion, and Gordon's 
BUNYAN. With 1 * = „ PR ELEGANT GIFT BOOK FOR CHILDREN, eee e : 
Small 4to, elegant cloth, with Seventy-four Full-Page Now ready, small 4to, 6s., cloth, gilt edges, PATHER and SON : a Misunderetanding. 
Coloured Illustrations. HILD LIFE: a Collection of Poems. Edited By the Author of . 10 3 of a Quiet Rye. 
FOXE’S BOOK of MARTYRS. Small 4t ’ by Joun Greencear Wuaittier. With many Illus- With Mustrations by Cuthbert 
elegant cloth, with Forty-one Fall-Pa; Colo red Ill 6. | trations. HE NEW WORLD and the OLD: Ame- 
aa ’ e Coloured tus] London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. . nean Illustrations of European Antiquities, By 
London: S. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster-row. Now ready, crown Ove, 4, 64. clath, Principal Dawson, LL.D., of Montreal. 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. Song | TAE HEALING WATERS of ISRAEL; or, the | "JHE LAND of the GIANT CITIES. By 
Words by Dr. Carpenter. Music by A. Story of Naaman the Syrian. An Old Testament W. Wright, B. A. 
Giover. 3s, Pianoforte Solo, 3s.; both post free at half N in 1 and Grace. By the Rev. J. R. pur S aud PUNNING. By John Timbs. 
price in stamps. As a four-part song two stamps. acourF, D. D. 


Lr THE HILLS RE SOUND. A new Part- London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. OME SOCIAL PAPERS. By Rev. 8. B. 
4 Song, by Brintey RicHarps, composer of the new Now ready, Cheap Edition, 32mo, 1s, 6d., cloth, James, M.A., Charles M. Smith, and 
national song, God bless the Prince of Wales,“ Ke. Free 


: ‘HE MINISTRY of SONG. By Frances ATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. By 
A age N * 4 24 stamps 1 RI DLX HAVROAL, Author of “ Bruey,” &c. N Frank Buckland, Henry Lee, and others. 


V. Mee har de 5 Seen | The FOUR HAPPY DAYS. By the same Author: A. Laake, ‘By ibe e Ww. FA. 
Only bag 8 a, a 5 wd ; London: James Nisbet and Co, 21, Berners-street, alt QGONNETS, te the L A CRED Ze ‘AR, . By 
Se; Be Happy and Neve’ derer. What ee Thy fmmediatly, royal Wes 2.02, cath, te e n 0 u 

e Sue Noh! Gore Norio an | ‘THE, WELL is DEEP ; or, Soriptare Mlustrating ved ant “Adventures Sugrapiion, Nrn. 
F, 3s. each; and Shylie Bawn, 33. N.B.—All post free at Scripture. A Series of Morning and Evening Bible 


half-price Readings for Every Day in the Year. Engravings by the beat Artists, 
London: J Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners- street, W. NTH ; Weexty, One Pexny. 
HAT SHALL I SING TO THEE? Words | — Ze * ew 
by Rea. Music by C. Prnsutt. Pronounced by Now ready, Fifteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 


11 to be his best song. Price 3s., post free for UR FRIENDS in HEAVEN; or, the Mutual 
stamps. | 


Recognition of the Redeemed in Glory Demonstrated. 
ILLIAM SMALLWOOD' S ELEGANT | By the Rev. J. M. KIILXN, D. D. 
DANCE MUSIC for the PIANOFFORTE.—Tne London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Moselle Quadrille and The Garden Party Quadrille, Solo and — Announcements for 1874. 
Duet, 48. each; The Golden Ferns Polka, 3s., and The No ready, royal 16mo, each 2s. 6d., cloth, 


Torrent Polka, 4s.—all with illustrated Titles. Also by th ES 0 : | HE HOMES and HAUNTS of LUTHER 
Torrent Polka, ds.—all vith illustrated Titles, Aboby the | A LICE V'ESTRANGE'S MOTTO ; and How it | "PEL Visiren, ‘By the ‘Rev. Dr. Stoughton. With 


arranged and fingered for the Pianoforte, 2s. 6d. each. A | tions. F A ey Reet Numerous Fine Engravings. 
selection of 12 of the most favourite pieces from the same Also, N ANGEL UNAWARES. By the 
free in amp. Pt“, 3. each. Al et half-price, post NID WORTEH; or, the Three Magic Wands. By PA” pusher of * Laird Nad 


he Author of “Stepping H d, Kc. With 8 4 
Tu HILLS OF LIGHT. New Sacred Song, a ee ee Taz PEARL of DAYS ; The Light on the 


Words by the Rev. E. Duptey Jackson. Music by London: James Nisbet and Co, 21, Berners street, W. Wall; and other Stories. By Mrs. Prosser. 
F. Ast, Composer of the admired Songs, “A Rose in : 


"aE GRANTS of LAKESIDE. By the 

8 nr on , 3 W 1 . 5 ™ 16mo, 2d., sewed ; 4d., limp cloth; 6d., gilt edges, Author of “Christie Redfern.” 

uckoo, ' When the Swallows Hasten Home,” &c., 3s. ROM DARK to DAWN; or, the Story of E N. Miss 

sheet music half-price, post free in Stamps. Warwick Roland. By the Author of “Memorials of 1 Be! Sted 7 ae BANOd By 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street.. Capt. Hedley Vicars,” &c. . ey, 

Order of all Musicsellers. : 


he London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. nr of the BIBLE. By F. W. 


THE LEADING DAILY, WEEKLY, AND MONTHLY | Y OOL UNION. 
PAPERS OF AUSTRALIA. S . Hen RELIGION „and other Papers. By 


HE MELBOURNE ARGUS (DAILY). A EY. 
SUMMARY Number, specially 4 ſor nn B ee NOTES on the POSITIVE EVIDENCES 
readers, by each Monthly Mail vid Brindisi. Annual Sub- of CHRISTIANITY. By Bishop Ellicott. 


scription, including postages, 7s. 7d. Book BUYERS WILL DO WELL TO VISIT 


HE AUSTRALASIAN (WEEKLY), 221 66, OLD BAILEY. PAPERS by the Dean of CANTERBURY. 
A arge 
cx: CC Beer OF PRY 86, OLD BAILEY. (CPOCASIONAL PAPERS by tho Dean of 
sted e ee N Chester, Professor Cairns, the . De. im, 
HE AUSTRALASIAN SKETCHER by PEN | BOOKS US, SA, the Rev. James Dodds, and Miss E. J. Whately. 
* Suited to every requirement of Teachers’ Work. h CONTINENT 
Nee BooxSs FOR SCHOLARS R 10 
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CHRIST’S HEALING 


TOUCH, and other Sermons. A Volume of Discourses 
preached at Surbiton. By the Rev. A. MACKENNAL, 


“ These sermons are pervaded by a deep, calm, independent 
thoughtfulness which is truly refreshing,”—Homilist. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6i., post free, 


The CHRISTIAN POLICY of 


LIFE, By the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, Author 
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CHRISTIAN FAMILIES to be had at 27, Paternoster- 
row, or through any Bookseller. 


1. Busy Hands and Patient Hearts; or, 
the Blind of Dresden and his Friends. By Gustav 
Nieritz. New and handsomer Edition. With Four 


Illustrations, 26. 6d. A real and genuine Christmas 
story.—The Times. 
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the Dutch blic. By J. B. De LIEDER, Author of 
“The Great Dutch Admirals,” etc., etc, 3s. 6d. New 
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animated story.”—Atheneum. 
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Author of “ Self-made Men,” etc.,etc. Fourth edition. 
Elegantly bound, 5s, gilt edges. The volume is 
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a Century. New Edition. Crown 8vo, ‘s., post 
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—English Independent. 
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Mrs. Stanvey Leatues, Author of “ Soi- 
méme.” Feap., 8vo, 4s. cloth. ‘A charming heroine 


and a very interesting and simple story.”—Athenzum. 
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“with grain. Here in, when I was | subject to severe colds, to attacks of dys and 
# rteruture, ‘scarcely five years old, that strong desire to | other evils incident to the toilsome and irregular course 
„understand the processes of vegetable life, and 4 — a. aoe — — aa TA tat 
„that unspeakable pleasure in meeting with | carried him uncomplai ngly through all, and mate him 
WILLIAM ELLIS.“ „new, rare, and beautiful forms of plants, | happy in his work.’ 


The author of a biography such as this, the 
subject of which has himself described, in no 
ordinary manner, the most conspicuous and 
publicly interesting events of his life, labours 
under a peculiar disadvantage. He cannot 
refer at such length as he would wish to refer, 
to numerous incidents, while, on the other 
hand, it is impossible merely to skim them 
over. There is a vid media of adequate fulness 
and wise reserve; and, on the whole, Mr. John 
Ellis has been successful in finding and in 
travelling it. We should say, however, that he 
has resisted the temptation to a fuller repro- 
duction of his father’s works more frequently 
than was either desirable or necessary. This 
book will fall into the hands of many persons 
who have never read, and who may never read, 
the missionary literature to which William Ellis 
was so eminent a contributor, while those who 
have read—we ourselves being of the number— 
would not have objected to have had those 
wonderful stories retold, with many of their old 
and hic details. But it is well for an author 
that it should be said of him, he has made his 
book toosmall. This, however, we are obliged 
to say of Mr. John Ellis's life of his father. 
In all otherrespects—in the combined vigour and 
pleasantness of the style, in the thorough con- 
scientiousness of the work, in the sound taste 
and judgment that, scarcely without exception, 
pervade it, and in the symmetry of its construc- 
tion, it is a good book. As the biography of 
one of the greatest of Christian missionaries, it 
will take rank with any work of its kind. 

Nearly all the world-moving missionaries 
have sprung from the le: not one from 
the higher classes. Mr. Ellis was, like Living- 
stone, born in the lower ranks of life. His 
father was a journeyman, born at Norwich, a 
shrewd, genial, and industrious man, who, 
early in fife, became a Unitarian, and ** 
rently continued to be one to the close of his 


days. His mother is described as gentle and 
blameless, but of a despondent disposition. 
William Ellis, the son, was born in les- 


street, Long-acre, on August 29, 1794. In 
1797 the family removed to Wisbeach, with 
which town William Ellis kept up affectionate 
intercourse throughout the whole of his life. 
We find him at first engaged in E humble 
occupations as an under-gardener and assistant 
in the houses of two or t families, helping, 


with his small hands, from the time that he P 


was six years of age, to keep the roof over 
the home. His first decided taste was 
indicated even at this age, and it was one 
which was of great help to him in after life. 
It wasa taste for horticulture. His biographer 


says:— 
‘¢ A love of plants was always a marked feature in his 
character. hen a mere child ono of his chief delights 


was carefully to preserve every seed he could obtain, 
and sow it in the tiny plot of ground that served as a 
garden, adjoining the house. ‘I remember,’ he said, 

sitting one day on a bank in our garden (situated on 
the north side of Upper Hill-street), with a fine, sweet, 
rosy-cheeked apple in my hand, and that, as I cut it, I 
observed the pips inside, and wondered what they were 
for. I asked the question, and was told that from them 
apple-trees came. Not satisfied by merely hearing 
this, I took the pips and secretly planted them, placing 
sticks above them, and watched for nearly half a year, 
but they never came up. The desire to know was 
raised; I felt a strong wish to work in a nursery garden, 
so that I might learn the secrets of the growth of 


plants. At length my lon was gratified, and I 
obtained a place.in an orchard, beyond Mount Pleasant 
Bank, past what was called ‘ 's Foot Fields.’ 
There f felt delight in watching the development of 
nature, and was not satisfied I had stayed out a 


ear, and seen the whole the bud, flower, 
the fruit. Then [ — 40 band about plants less 
familiar, the vine, the peach, the nectarine, and left for 
another place that I might follow up the study.” 

Mr. Ellis referred to this taste in after life, 
when addressing the members of the Working 
Men's Institute at Wisbeach. He said: Not 
‘‘a hundred yards from this place, I first 
% became conscious of that deep interest in 
those wonderful processes of nature, by 
‘‘ which the germinating seed forces up the 
„blade, the ear, and the full corn] in 
„the ear, until the valleys are covered 


* Lifeof William Ellis, Missionary to the South Sea 
Islands and Madagascar. By his son, JOHN ESMEO 
EI Lis; with a Supplementary Chapter by HENRY 
AlLox, D. D. (London: John Murray. 1874.) 


‘while his destination was e 


flowers, and fruit which, through all the inter- 
„ vening changes of life, have been to me a 
‘source of pure, unmingled thankfulness and 
e pleasure.“ Afterwards the love of gardening, 
we are told, grew to a passion,” with what 
results we all know. It was this which took 
him, in his eighteenth year, to London, to 
enter the service of a nurseryman at Kingsland. 
Here, after a brief life of dissipation, he found 
God,“ and finding Him, devoted himself 
evermore, heart and soul, to His service. He 
joined the Kingsland Congregational Church, 
taught in a Sunday-school, and in his nage: 
first year offered himself as a missionary to the 
heathen. The directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society have yey! been men of 
great practical sagacity ; but they never exer- 
cised that re. ger.! to better purpose than when 
they accepted young Ellis’s offer. His letter to 
them is a model of humility and confidence. 
This is what afterwards occurred :— 

‘‘This application was followed, in due coutse, by a 
requisition to appear before the examining committee 
of the directors, an ordeal that he met with much 
timidity and misgiving. On being asked by Matthew 
Wilks where he had received his education, hid repl 
was in my bedroom, referring to the well-stock 
shelves that had struck his brother's eye, and to the 
many hours of prs grog 5 8 — — io 
spent in poring over the pages is humbie : 
The result of “this examination, which took place on 
December 7, 1814, was a unanimous recommendation 
to the directors for the young candidate’s acceptance. 
Their decision was soon afterwards communicated to 
him, and before the end of the month he received inti- 
mation that he would probably be sent out immediately 
to Africa. Indeed, it was definitely settled that he 
should proceed forthwith to Theopolis. This arrange- 
ment was, however, subsequently revoked, and a year's 
preparation and training in d were allowed, 
to the South Seas. 
There can be no doubt that this delay, and the oppor- 
—— of instruction thus afforded, were of incalculable 
benefit, and vastly increased the missionary’s future 
usefulness,” 

Marriage immediately followed, to that wife— 
Mary Moor—known so well to Mr. Ellis's 
readers, and he commenced his mission in the 
South Seas, where he laboured from 1816 to 1825; 
first at Huahine, and afterwards in the Sand- 
wich Islands. Reading of the work of this 
eventful nine years, we are struck with two 
or three qualities now exhibited by Mr. Ellis 
without which probably no missionary can 
become a great missionary. These are self- 
reliance, single devotion to his work, la 
ractical wisdom and easy adaptability. He 
could do anything, and was eager to do every- 
thing which advanced his work. He was 
gardener (as of old), compositor, printer, 
translator, carpenter, doctor, ‘schoolmaster, 
preacher, statesman. He was not a good 
preacher: his influence, as is the case with 
every one, lay not with what he said, but 
with what he was. It was the soul that breathed 
through the words that reached the souls of 
others. We cannot follow him through this 
pore of his life, pleasant although it was to 

im, and fraitful of all good to others, yet 
darkened with sorrow from the continued and 
dangerous illness of his wife, which at last com- 
pelled them to leave the South Seas. They 
arrived in England by way of the United States, 
in 1825, and from that year is dated one of the 

test impulses ever given to missionary 
work, Mr. Ellis himself being the agent. His 
son says :— 

For rather more than five years after his return to 
we ag 4 1 was é — — 2 
Claims o 0 18810 and presen * ° 
ments of its work 3 South Seas and elsewhere, 
before 28 audiences throughout the United King - 
dom. There is not a town of any importance in 
land, Wales, Scotland, or Ireland, which he did not vi 
Those were not the days of railways, and travelling, 

ially in the remote parts of the country, was often 

rious and tediousin the extreme. Journeyson the out- 
side stagecoaches, or in open vehicles of the roughest 
kind, often in cold and inclement weather, were a severe 
ordeal to one whose constitution was, doubtless, some- 
what enfeebled by his previous residence in a 
climate. His scrupulous r for the funds of the 
institution on whose behalf he was serving, made him, 
moreover, almost penurious in his expenses, and he 
would expose himself on the outside, when he ought 
to have taken an inside place in a stagecoach. is 
work was also so fully pre-arranged that he had 
scarcely leisure for needed rest. Every day for months 
together had its appointed public service, or journey, 
or both; and he sometimes felt, willing as he was tu 
devote himself to the interests of the society, that his 
libours were taxing his strength too severely. 


Ho was 


The effect of this work is well described :— 


departments of the Chureh’s work were a and 
country. 
zeal and — 


for so many years, Very many, who themselves after- 
wards laboured as evanzelists in foreign lands, 
their first impulses towards the to the effect of 


the same inspira- 


tion. In the course of his travels, moreover, the 
sionary advocate was always a welcome guest in the 
families with which he sojourned. His genial, pleasant 
spirit, the fund of varied information al at his 
command, his enthusiasm in the object to which he had 
devoted his life, and the ready flow of his conversation 

made him a most interesting companion; and he would 
often, without apparent effort, and in the most natural 


and unobtrusive manner, keep a large company for 
x Bene | 


hours together in delighted enthralment by the 
of his — 14 K 


— this period was published the Tour 
“through Hawaii,” the controversy as to 
value of Christian missions arose, aud Sydney 
Smith wrote his unscrupulous if witty article. 
Then followed the ‘‘ Polynesian es, of 
which the author writes: — 

„It was applauded by the 3 press in a 
spirit very different from the reception which missionary 
records had heretofore too often met. Like ita pre- 
decessor, it was read extensively by a class of persons 
hitherto De tay — or indifferent to, those 
schemes of Christian philanthropy which the book was 
designed to illustrate and promote, It terded, in no 
small degree, to raise the character of the miss 
to the heathen, and the claims of his work in publ 
estimation. It is scarcely too much to say, that its 
publication effected a revolution in the general senti- 
ments of all but the most determined enemies of 
—.—. enlightenment, and the mission work of the 


There are two curious let one from 
Richard Winter Hamilton, and the other in 
reply from Mr. Ellis, written at this time, on 
missionary work, which we should like to ro- 
produce, but cannot afford the space. 

In 1830, as is well remembered by many now 
living, Mr. Ellis took the secretaryship of the 
London Missionary Society, in succession to Mr. 
Orme. This he held with great ability for 
eight years, when he was struck down by over- 
work, following upon sorrow for a home be- 
reaved of the wife. Hesubsequently remarried, 
hié choice falling upon the well-known autho- 
ress of tho Women of England.” Then came 
a twelve years’ comparative re at Hoddes- 
don, lasting until 1853. Mr. John Ellis's de- 
scription of this period is very happily done. It 
was needed to give us a fuller idea of. Mr. Ellis 
as a man. Some sketches of home life are de- 
licious, but we must withhold — 2 

The Madagascar period followed this and 
filled nearly all the space from 1853 to 1865. 
His great work there—so fresh in all our 
memories—finished, he once more came home; 
resumed his old work of writing, preaching, 
speaking; and then slept the last long sleep, 
his wife following him in a few days. Not 
until then did he cease from labour. 

The estimate of Mr. Ellis's character and 
2 by Dr. egos Rs oe a at the end of this 

iography, is un exceedingly interesting paper. 
Dr. Allon was a friend of more than thirty 
years, and 2 none knew Mr. Ellis better 
than he. g passed over the Mada 
period in this review, we will quote Dr. Alone 
testimony to the value of Mr. Ellis's work in 
that island :— 

‘* By his intellectual endowments and scientific attain. 
ments, he achieved works on the history, arobwol , 
oer ge Bos fh characteristics of Polynesia and Mada. 
gascar, which are a contribution to sum of human 
knowledge, and give him an honourable place among 
literary an! scientific men. By bis singular wisdom 
and statesmanlike qualities he became the trusted 
councillor of the Government of M 
supreme crisis of its transition from 
to Christian civilisation. His high Christian integrity, 
and his uncompromising principles of civil and rel 
liberty, enabled him to counteract unprincipled devices 
which would have been fatal to the nascent political, 
commercial, and ecclesiastical freedom of the nation of 
Medagascar, and to imbue the new constitution with 
principles of self-government, equity, and freedom, 
which have y determined its destiny, and will 
continue to fruit so long as it is a nation. It ig 
not too much to say that to Mr. Ellis alone it is owing 
that Madagascar is at this moment a free, constitue 
tional, and Protestant country. n, in any case, 


a 


— . 
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it probably would have become—the seeds of Chris- 
tianit been planted and had produoed fruit before 
Mr. Ellis visited the island—but his wisdom in the 
great crisis of transition largely determined what 
character its Christianity should assume, whether 
that of simple spiritual truth and freedom, or 
that of Romish superstition and ; what 
ecclesiastical its churches should assume, 
whether that of self-regulated freedom or that 
of hierarchical authority ; and what should be the rela- 
tions of the latter to the civil government, whether 
those of subordination and dependence, or those of 
spiritual and pecuniary independence. Through his 
counsels and urgencies, the churches of Madagascar 
have probably been saved from the disastrous history 
and issue of established churches in all nations. Few 
men in modern times have been called upon to dis- 
charge such a mission, few have possessed such a com- 
bination of qualifications for it, and few have achieved 
a success so disinterested and noble. To the Mada- 
2 of future generations William Ellis will be, only 
n a far simpler and nobler character, what Augustine 
was to — what Boniface was to Germany, what 
Patrick was to Ireland, with the great distinction that, 
unlike them, he had forged no chains to bind the Chris- 
tian energies and life of the Malagasy.” 


We need say nothing more to commend this 
work to readers of all sects and parties, as 
well as to those who belong to no sect or party. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND SIR 
WALTER SCOTT.“ 


The name of Constable carries with it to 
readers throughout the world such a savour of 
intellectual importance as will keep it long 
familiar. Constable’s Miscellany was one of those 
enterprises which mark eras; while the con- 
nection of the firm of Constable with Sir Walter 
Scott and his most successful enterprises would 
of itself suffice to render a later generation 
curious about the man who was so trusted and 
esteemed by the greatest genius Scotland has 


roduced in recent times. To add to 
the curiosity, there was the icion of 


something yet untold. There had been 
rumours of certain secrets underlying the 
complications in which Sir Walter Scott was 
finally involved; and though J. G. Lockhart 
had given one version in his Life of Scott,” 
ever and anon doubts have been raised whether 
his impressions of many things were correct, 
and an idea fostered that something of impor- 
tance remained to be told, which would show 
several individuals, and especially Constable 
and his partners, in quite another light than 
that in which Lockhart—in order to save Scott’s 
credit for a caution he did not have—had re- 
resented them. Mr. Thomas Constable has at 
ength got possession of various books and 
pers connected with his father’s firm, which 
fad been in other hands; and by means of these 
and his father’s private correspondence, he has 


da edited a work in three volumes, which, we con- 


ceive, finally sets the matter in a true light. 
Mr. Constable’s justification of his under- 
taking we fancy none will dispute; but some 
will no doubt think he rather underrates his” 
own merits in the matter of book-making when 
he writes thus: 

Of the deficiencies in my work I am — 
aware, and of the ineffective handling of my fragmen- 
tary materials. It is at best but a piece of ill-adjusted 
mosaic, a sort of literary cairn, composed of fragments 
from the lives of still-remembered favourites with the 
public, piled above the grave of one who helped to 
make them such, and who, in the estimation of compe- 
tent and impartial judges, did more to encourage and 
to atimulate the learning and the intelligence of his 
countrymen than any publisher of his own or of former 
generations.” 

While going almost too far in self-deprecia- 
tion, this might to some almost seem to err too 
much on the side of filial partiality. But it 
hardly does so. There can be no doubt that 
Archibald Constable was the first man in these 
islands who clearly saw that liberality towards 
the highest class of authors was the best wav 
to succeed in publishing as well as to benefit 
and to elucate the people; and he was thus the 
proper forerunner of the enterprising race of 


publishers whom to-day we have to thank for 


making living classics popular and accessible to 
the mass by means of miscellany and magazine. 
While literature in England, freed from the 

atronage which had so long encumbered it, 
Bad as yet scarcely ventured on a bold appeal 
ublic as its true patrons, it was 
astonishing that in Sootland a man should 
suddenly spring up who could outvie the 
wealthy London publishers in the sums 
he paid for literary work: ard this with 
nothing to fall back upon save his sagacity, 
taste and knowledge of the public. Yet so it 
was. Constable not only established a great 
business and made Edinburgh a new literary 
centre, but he compelled the Murrays and the 
Longmans to take up new attitudes; an 

many of their. best adventures were either | 
shadows of his schemes, or were actual sugges- 
Mr, Constable end his Literary Creep 
dents, A Memorial, by his Son, ‘tnomas Constau.er. In 
Three Volumes. (Edmouston and Doug'as,) 


tions of hisown. There would, in all proba- 
bility, have been no Quarterly Review if his 
enterprise in connection with the Edinburgh 
had not been unceasing and successful; and 
probably Moore and Byron had not fared so 
well if Scott and Jeffrey and Playfair, and the 
rest, had not been so liberally dealt with by 
him. But Constable, with all his enterprise, 
was sound-headed and cautious. The first 
payment to Scott for ‘‘ Waverley” was only 
700/.; but with each new copyright the err 
rose, till in the year 1823 he paid to Scott 
for copyrights the enormous sum of 22, 500 “., 
and advanced some 10, 000“. upon others 
only yet in progress! It is worth while taking 
a glance at the early career of a man of 80 
enterprising and marked a character. 

Archibald Constable was born at Carnbee, in 
Fifeshire, and received a very ordinary educa- 
tion at the parish school there. The opening of 
a bookseller’s shop in the village led to his 
desiring to be a bookseller, and he was de- 
spatched to Edinburgh to serve as an apprentice 
for six years, while still in his fourteenth year. 
His chief work was to eg the books of his 
master, Mr. Hill, to whom he gave such satis- 
faction, that on his apprenticeship being 
finished, he was retained on a salary. He 
devoted all his spare time to reading and im- 
proving his mind, and chose his companions by 

reference from among the students of the 
—— He was employed by Mr. Hill to 
make catalogues of libraries, and soon obtained 
a thorough knowledge of old and scarce books. 
Whilst yet in his apprenticeship he tells us 
that he had fallen desperately in love with a 
‘“‘ young lady whom I had afterwards the good 
fortune to call my wife, but with whom I did 
‘‘not enjoy an opportunity of becoming per- 
‘‘sonally acquainted till some years of a most 
‘sincere and passionate attachment. I atiri- 
% bute no small share of my success in life to the 
% feelings, anticipations, and I may add, honour- 
able contrivances, which, during this period, often 
engaged my mind, in the pursuit of which I 
‘* hoped to become one day the husband of Mary 
% Willison. My only introduction to her father 
‘‘consisted in the occasional intercourse of 
„going on business to his printing-office, but 
„this man was my first and through life 
‘‘my kindest friend; he used to notice me, even 
“at this early day, with a familiarity which in 
% no small de cherished in me my hopes 
„and my ambition.” He was married in 
January, 1795, and early that same year began 
business; his father-in-law giving him books 
to the value of 300/.; two friends advancing the 
sum of 150/., to be id when he should be 
able to do so. With this stock he began; in- 
scribing over the door of his — Scarce old 
„% Books,” which was quizzed by some of my 
„ brethren and neighbours as ‘Scarce o' Books,’ 
„ but I had the satisfaction of knowing what 
% probably they did not, that there were some 
garde books’ within, and the inscription 
% continued over the door till I believe it was 
„acknowledged that the collection had con- 
6 siderably increased under my management.” 

Oonstable’s success was soon certain. His 
shop became the resort of men of mark and 
learning, who valued him for knowledge and 
business tact, and in 1802 he was selected by 
Sydney Smith and Jeffrey as the most suitable 
publisher for the Edinburgh Review, and was 
already associated with Longmans as a sharer 
in some of their risks. The success of the 
Edinburgh Review was immediate, and in 1803, 
Mr. Constable assumed as his partner, Mr. 
Alexander Gibson Hunter, eldest son of the 
proprietor of Blackness, in Forfarshire. This 
gentleman put 2,500/. into the business, and was 
himself a man of taste, intelligence, and above 
all, of good sense, and had entrance into the 
best society. In this way he wasa substantial 
aid to the business. Mr. Hunter introduced 
Constable to the Whigs of lorfarshire—some 
of whom were men of humour, hearty, enter- 
taining, and, after the fashion of the day, good 
eaters and hard drinkers. The book, in this 
respect, gives a fair picture of the time. As 
thus—Hunter is reporting to Constable in 
London :— 

Our turtle dinner turned out admirably well. 
Graham was delightei; never saw anything better 
dressed. Blackwell, the cook, got vast recommenda- 
tion. I cut a most distinguished figure; ate seven 
plates of calipash and two of calipee, besides about 
three of the fins (!!) We had four kinds of Madeira, 
and claret till half · past eleven (11) 

But the escapades at Brechin Castle when 
Longman and Murray were present and suffered 
rather from the réginie—surpasses this. Hunter 
is writing to his partuer:— 

„What think you of seven of us drinking thirty-one 
bottles of red Champagne, besides Burgundy, three 
bottles of Madeira, &e., Xc.? Nine bottles were drunk 
hy us after Maule was pounded (he had been living : 
terrible life for three weeks preceding), and of all this 
Murray contrived to take his share. How he got it 


iver, God knows; but he hax since paid for it ver 


— 


f 


To-morrow we go to the Beefsteak 
Forfar, and so forth, and to Balnamoon on Saturday.” 


Te 


been so rash as to throw out a challenge to the Scots 
from the Eaglishmen, in which he was encountered, as 


ou may suppose. He has since been close at home at 
kmount, very unwell; but yesterday I got him 

hysicked, and to-day we dine with Major Ramsay at 
elly—from which God send us a ha PY deliverance ! 
ub and ball at 


The following anecdote seems to be charac- 


teristic of the country life of Scotland in those 
days; 
could not escape a share in the indulgences :— 


whoever would enter the precincts 


‘‘ A Forfar laird on returning on horseback from a 


convivial party, heard himself fall into the ford that he 
was crossi 
was that 

hat and wig had been blown off, he indignantly refused 
the latter when it was restored to him, exclaiming, 


, and called out to his servant, John, what 
ayed plash?’ On another occasion, when his 


‘John, this is no my wig ; this is a wat wig’; until 


John rejoined, There's nae wale (choice) o' wigs in 


Pitmossie Muir,” and induced him to receive his 
dripping covering.” 

But Mr. Hunter’s time was not all spent in 
this way. He was active in attending trade 
sales, and brought a clear, quick, practical mind 
to bear on business matters; for the most part 
representing the firm in London. 

leasant it is, however, to turn from the 
reports of dinner parties, drinking-bouts, and 
even descriptions of prize-fights, approvingly 
written of, to some of the men who gath 
around Constable in Edinburgh. Thomas 
Campbell we see busily at work, but mostly 
always in want of money, and full of projects 
and proposals of authorship: Dugald Stewart, 
so suave, clear, methodic; John Leyden, so 
learned and industrious; and Alexander Mur- 
ray, who, wholly self-taught, rose to be one of 
the first orientalists of the day. This extract 
is worth making as showing Murrays process of 
education :— 

% My father,” he says, bought a Catechism for me 

and 1 to teach me the alphabet. As it was too 
good a book for me to handle at all times, it was gene- 
rally locked up, and he, throughout the winter, drew 
the figures of the letters for me in his written hand, on 
the board of an old wool-card, with the black end of an 
extinguished heather stem or root snatched from the 
fire. I soon learned all the alphabet in this way, and 
became writer as well as Ae om I wrote with the 
board and brand continually: then the Catechism was 
presented, and in a month or two I could read the 
easier parts of it. In May, 1872, he gave me a small 
psalm-book, for which I totally abandoned the Cate- 
chism, which I did not like, and which I tore into two 
pieces and concealed in the hole of a dyke. I soon got 
many 23 by memory, and longed for a new book. 
Here difficulties arose—the Bible, read every night in 
the family, I was not a, to open or touch ; the 
rest of the books were locked up in chests. I at length 
got a New Testament, and read the historical parts 
with 12 curiosity and ardour. But I longed to read 
the Bible, which seemed to me a much more pleasant 
book, and I actually went to where I knew an old loose- 
leaved Bible lay, and carried it off piecemeal.” 
He had not a twelvemonth’s schooling altoge- 
ther; he 323 up books here and there —bor- 
rowed a French grammar from one friend, the 
Latin Rudiments from another, a Greek gram- 
mar from a third, and acquired the Hebrew 
alphabet from the letters prefixed to the sec- 
tions of the 119th Psalm. An Arabic grammar 
led him into the Oriental languages, and 
through the help of Principal Baird he attended 
the classes at Edinburgh University, where he 
distinguished himself; afterwards receiving 
licence as a preacher in connection with the 
Established Church, and finally becoming Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Edinburgh, which post he only occupied nine 
months—dying of asthma. A stalwart speci- 
men of Scottish self-help! He was a regular 
correspondent of Constable’s, while minister of 
Urr in Galloway, and edited for him an edition 
of Bruce's Travels in Abyssinia ’’—on which 
Constable spent 2,500/., but nevertheless made 
a profit. Though Murray admired Jeffrey and 
the Edinburgh Review, he foresaw difficulties from 
the narrow carping cleverness that sometimes. 
betrayed itself, and he wrote thus of Constable 
when Jeffrey’s review of ‘‘ Marmion ” appeared 
—showing remarkable sense and insight :— 

Lam very ill-pleased with the review of ‘Marmion.’ 
It is in general unjust, hypercritical, aud written, like 
Dr. Johason’s account of Gray's ‘Odes,’ in a spirit of 
pique or dislike of some kind or other. Mr. Jeffrey 
seems not to understand this kind of poetry: as John- 
son did not understand blank verse and pastoral poetry, 
but judged them by laws not belonging to them, so Mr. 
J.does the same thing with regard to poems written on 
the model of the Old Romance. Some of the parti- 
cular criticisms are just: but on the whole be has over- 
shot the point considerably. I suppose that he is 
offended at the compliment paid to Pitt in preference 
to Fox—a pretty reason indeed for false criticism! The 
day will come when the politics of Pitt and Fox will be 
as little regarded as those of Richelieu aud Mazarin.’ 
When Constable read this to Scott, the poet ex- 
‘laimed, ‘‘ Murray is a capital fellow!” Jef- 
‘rey’s critique was the main cause of Scott's 
pushing on the establishment of the Quarterly 
Review, in opposition to the Edinburgh, aud 
setting up the publishing house of John Bal- 
lantyne and Co. as a rival to that of Constable. 

In the second volume we have piquant 
g' mpses of many individuals more or less his- 


dearly. He has himself principally to blame, having | torical—Cromek of 
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James Mackintosh, Lady Morgan, James H ’ 
and James Mill, and en 888 in — 
lights than either, William Godwin, author of 
‘Caleb Williams —a wild reformer, yet meek 
of mien and manner personally—and Hen 
Mackenzie, author of the Man of Feeling.” 
There is a vein of frank self-confession, not 
without a ** of egotism, in God win's 
letters. Take this one, in which he rather 
hits the mark :— 


„The present booksellers of London are statues 
merely, incapable of one thought but of gain: as far 
as they are concerned, the author of ‘Caleb Williams’ 
may cease to be an author as soon as he pleases ; and if 
he had been born thirty years later, and had depended 
on their 1 he would never have been an anthor 
at all. t such men outwit themselves, and by too 
keen an attention to what they call the main chance, ir 
many instances, miss the main chance itself.” 


And this just after he had written as 
follows :— | 

However modest it may become me to be in the 
courts of literature, when the question is of price in the 
courts of Paternoster-row, I dare not dissent from the 
opinion of my judicious friends—that my talent for 
novel-writing is not inferior to that of any known 
author now living. I own I should be best pleased with 
1 price, But on this point I do not refuse to 
yield to your opinion, and to be put on a footing with 
the author of Waverley.”(!) 

And now we come to the central figure of the 
memoir—Sir Walter Scott. It is beyond mea- 
sure clear that Mr. Lockhart, in his Life of 
„Scott,“ grossly misrepresented matters when 
he cast odium on Constable and Co. as having 
foolishly and out of vanity upheld Ballantyne 
and Oo. to the injury of Sir Walter. Far from 
that. The circumstances under which Sir 
Walter formed the resolution of starting with 
the Ballantynes, and the arranging through 
them for the publication of a work in London 
whilo another was yet in Messrs. Constable’s 
press, were enough to have led the latter to keep 
clear of Messrs. Ballantyne and Co. But at the first 
moment of difficulty recourse was had by the 
Ballantynes to Mr. Constable. Mr. John 
Ballantyne, it was clear, was an improvident 
spendthrift, and did not exercise a proper in- 
fluence over Scott, who was tying up more than 
he was really possessed of in landed property and 
building. Unwillingly, Mr. Constable several 
times came to the rescue, and that after repeated 
resolutions to be clear of Ballantyne and Co., and 
urgent entreaties both to Mr. Ballantyne and 
Sir Walter that affairs should be settled. Yet 


Constable and Co. are blamed because they | 


forbore to precipitate a crisis with their friends, 
though they waited till the suspension of pay- 
ments of their own London house brought them 
to bankruptcy. Mr. Thomas Constable’s memo- 
rial of his father clearly proves that he was not 
only honourable, but faithful. This extract 
from a letter of Sir James Gibson-Craig, who 
knew the whole details, and aided both in the 
crisis of 1826, brings this clearly out: 


"3 r your father eg me a 
letter from Sir Walter Scott, written in great distress, 
informing him that his affairs were in such a state that 
he must call a meeting of his creditors, and requesting 
your father to doso. After consulting with me, your 
father wrote Sir Walter that he hoped that it would be 
unnecessary to call a meeting, and that if he would 
come to Edinburgh he thought he could devise means 
for avoiding so disagreeable a measure. Sir Walter 
came, and by your father’s advice he applied to the 
Duke of Buccleugh to assist him in raising money by 
annuity, which he did to the amount, I think, of 4,000/, 
Your father proposed that Sir Walter should engage to 
write works for the press, on the faith of which your 
father agreed to give him bills to a very considerable 
extent, and he accordingly did so. 

‘I believe this was the first transaction in bills Sir 
Walter and your father had. These transactions after- 
wards gradually extended to a large amount, and it be- 
came their practice that Constable and Co. should give 
bills to Sir Walter, which he discounted; and as a 
counter security, Sir Walter gave similar bills to the 
company, of which the company made no use. After 
this had gone on for some time your father became very 
uneasy, and wished to put an end to the dangerous 
system in which he had embarked ; and he told me that 
he had gone to Sir Walter, taking with him all the bills 
he bad received, and proposed to Sir Walter to give up 
these bills, on condition of Sir Walter returning those 
Constable and Co. had given him. Sir Walter said he 
could not possibly do so, on which your father told him 
that in that cause he could not meet the engagements 
for Sir Walter without discounting the bills granted by 
him. This was accordingly done, and led to discount- 
ing to an immense amount, which could not fail to pro- 
duce, and did actually produce, the ruin of both 
parties,” : 

Constable wished Sir Walter to give a 
guarantee for 20,000/., which the latter con- 
sidered to be a mad proposal,” and decided 
on breaking off from his old friend and con- 
tinuing his connection with Mr. Cadell. Mr. 
Thomas Constable adds: 


Had Sir Walter Scott agreed to afford the guarantee 
suggested by my father, his creditors would not indeed 
have received more than the twenty shillings in the 
pound which he honourably paid them ; but those of 
Constable and Company might have had good cause to 
differ from Mr. Lockhart in opinion as to the insanity 
or.soundness of the suggestion, Mr. Cadell's written 
correspondence with my father, during the crisis that 
ended in the sequestrati-n of their literary property, 
indicates no difference of opinion from his partner as 


| to the steps to be a by them for averting, if pos- 
9 — 1 


sible, the t had the ‘ mad 
been 2 | to, it seems not impossible that the firm 


might have continued to exist, and that, under the 
skilful management of Mr. Cadell, who survived my 
father upwards of twenty years, their liabilitits, 
. as they were, might have been honourably 
met. 

Pleasant it is to pass from these painful 
details to study the strong, healthful, sunshiny 
character of Sir Walter Scott. 

‘Neither frost nor foul weather (he writes to Mr. 
Constable) shall abate my spirit. Everybody has been 
kinder to me than another, especially the banking 


gentlemen ; but it is a sad thing for a proud man to 
need that sort of kindness.” 


He set himeelf bravely to work, and had he 
been but spared in health a few years longer, 
he might soon have redeemed his fortune. And 
Constable, too, made a fresh start, having with 
him Sir Walter’s friendly favour. The Mis- 
cellany succeeded wonderfully, and both men 
were full of schemes; but Constable fell into 
ill-health, and passed away. 

The last letter we have here from Sir Walter 
Scott is as follows, and shows him in the faith- 
ful, kindly light in which we always think of 
him. It is addressed to Mr. James Ballan- 
tyne :— 

% My Dear James,—The introduction to“ La Vendée,’ 
was written for Mr. Constable’s Miscellany, and of 
course is at his disposal ; I heartily wish it be of 
service to him. I only retain the 1 . it 
to my other works hereafter, if I shall think proper. 
By-the-by, how do the present prose works come on? 
I have two characters to send you, Duke of Buccleuch 
and Lord Somerville, Are you ready for them, and 
generally at what point is the work! 

" rome ey 1 

These three volumes are of singular and 
lasting interest; for besides setting clearly 
before us the relations of Scott to the firms of 
Ballantyne and Co. and Constable and Co., 
they present vivid pictures of the time and of 
many distinguished persons. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
(Second Notice.) 


The Rey. F. Arnold presents us with a very 
beautiful and interesting volume in Oxford 
and Cambridge, their Colleges, Memories, 
and Associations” (1), with engravings, 
executed in the bis? | finest style, by Mr. 
Edward Whymper, w recent successes in 
his peculiar branc “art raise the highest 
expectations, which are in no way disappointed 
in this volume. Mr. Arnold first describes the 
colleges, one by one, on the plan of an imagi- 
native walk round them, then in separate 
chapters, speaks of the religious life, &c., and 
gathers up their memories and association, 
characterising some of the eminent men con- 
nected with them. If sometimes he is a little 
free and easy, given to quote trivial anecdotes, 
and often betrays a certain partiality, he pretty 
well atones by correctness aud general con- 
ciseness of description and statement of facts. 
There is a glamour of antiquity, not to say 
romance, about our ancient universities, more 
especially about Oxford, which Mr. Arnold has 
well caught; but a glance at the list of their 
enormousrevenues, makes us wish that a broader 
result had been in the past attained—a desire 
which is increased by every page of this 
volume. This for example, is not a favourable 
record :— 8 

It is questionable whether [Dr.] Johnson’s connec- 

tion with Pembroke College is more of a credit or-a dis- 
grace to the college. His abilities and learning were 
well known; his poverty was also notorious, . . . . 
yet no substantial help was afforded him. He is de 
scribed as laughing, in front of the gateway, with a set 
of gay young students, entertaining them with his 
wit, while all the time he was, miserable and sick at 
heart.” 
Yet Dr. Johnson is not the last man of merit 
who left the university without a degree; and 
perhaps the secret of poor Johnson’s power to 
amuse—he was usually saturnine and grave 
enough !—is to be found in the a 
which redounds for ever to the credit of Oriel, 
which too has its rich associations of great 
names :— 

It may be mentioned (says Mr. Arnold) that the 
Fellows of Oriel were the first to abandon that exces- 
sive use of wine which continued to degrade the upper 


of not ve rsons. This was the first 
—— 3 — in pe poe drunk. An aged and 
honoured head of a honse remembers the contempt with 
which some forty years ago, it used to be said, ‘ Why, 
those fellows drink tea!“ 
It is inevitable that the halo of movements 
which ran counter to all the traditions of 
Oxford, should yet throw light back upon it. 
The names of Whitefield and Wesley, and 
staunch old Puritans, brighten up Mr. Arnold’s 
pages, though Oxford itself has scowled on 
many attempts at freedom and reform. In 
writing of Oxford, Mr. Arnold is always clear 


| (1) Religious Tract Society. 


— 


ranks of English society until a period within the | y 


and . ; but he is not quite so spirited 
in“ doing Cambridge. And we really fear he 
is too co us or too outspoken. It is little 
that he says, without qualification, that ‘senior 
‘* wranglers have never developed into poets” ; 
but it is rather awkward his admitting that a 
not inconsiderable number have | into 
‘* absolute obscurity,” after all that alma mater 
had done fur and by them; and after being 
objects of almost mysterious awe and venera- 
tion to undergraduates.” But the following 
story is really good :— 

A senior ler once entering a place ef public 
amusement at thee same time as Gentes IW. and 
irg a cheer, he rose up and bowed, taking it as a com · 

ment to himself.” 

He is not guiltless of slips of the pen, how- 
ever. Miss Burdett Coutts (on P. 6) is cer- 
tainly out of date, and on p. 78 the celebrated 
Scotch lawyer, Inglis, should be the cele- 
„ brated Scotch judge.” This book is fitted to 
be a real adornment to a drawing-room, and is 
well worth reading. | 

Sketches of Highland Character, illustrated 
by W. R. (2), is a thin slip of a folio of 33 pp. 
But it is a happy instance of ‘‘ guid gear in 
little bundles.” The whole account of the 
voyage round the Moil“; the carouses, and 

awky tricks, and quarrels of the Highland 

** — admirably aul gol 3 
an enbogary are especially ; and the 
manner of drawing Tops is done to the life. 
The book is a bit of downright good dry Scotch 
humour, and has a certain subt’ety and fine- 
ness in its dramatic setting. Mr. W. Ralston 
has here the pro subject, and is ge 
delicious both in drawing and character, an 
certainly we may say with him and the author 


—‘* The Queys is 8 

In the Western World; or, Pictu Bketches 
of Natureand Natural History in North and South 
America (3), Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, who has 


already written largely for boys, presents a series 
of very vivid chapters on the most piquant aspects 
of the fauna and flora of North and South 
America. He is always interesting, has a 
faculty of condensing information well, and 
never misses the characteristic point or aspect. 
He knows, too, how to give prominence to the 
outré and unusual without ever ing the 
reader. The volume is well ill , and 
altogether will form an excellent presentation 
book, being unlike some of the Christmas books, 
in being unleaded-out, and in rather close type, 
having upwards of 700 pages. 

The Students Treasury of English Song (4) is 
edited by Mr. Davenport Adams, and is a very 
admirable selection—containing not only many 
of the old favourites who are not copyright, but 
many specimens from our best present-day 
singers, Mr. Tennyson, George Eliot, G10 
MacDonald, and so on. It is beautifully 
2 on toned paper, is well illustrated, and 

neat little biographic memoranda of the 
various writers quoted. It is a handsome and 
handy volume. Mr. Adams, however, is wrong 
in uniformly designating Arthur Hugh Olough, 
Arthur Henry Clough; and we are almost sure 
that his references to the British and Foreign 
Quarterly Review, Jan., 1868, under Mac- 
Donald; and to the British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review, April, 1867, under Ten- 
nyson, are wrong. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
(Fourth Notice.) 


Mrs. Ewing has a graceful fancy and a fine 
feeling for the child-mind, and has written an 
exquisite story in that which gives the title to 
her new volume Lob, lie-by-the-fire (5). It 
is an adaptation of an old legead; and is 
„ n out in its several details. 
Miss ty and Miss Kitty are admirably 
sketched, and the finding of the baby is 
deliciously picturesque and humorous. ‘It 
‘* was found under a broom bush. Miss Betty 
‘‘ was poking her nose near the bank that 
% bordered wood in her search for the 
„% diamond, when she caught sight of a mass of 
‘‘ vellow of a deeper tint than the mass of 
„ broom-blossom above it, and this was the 
„% baby.” This is John Broom, the fairy-child 
of the book, the Luck of Lingsborough; and 
oung readers will be deeply interested in it. 
„ Timothy’s Shoes is 2 and original, and 
has due infusion of the fairy element. The 
other two do not strike us as quite so happy 
and self-consistent. 

Janet Downy (6) is a simple tale of fisher life; 
but Miss Doudney is successful in interweaving 
with the quiet everyday life a considerable 
amount of incident. The main incident of the 
tale turns on a foundling or waif of the sea; 


———— —y—ę — — — 
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but our readers must find out further about 


that for themselves. Mise Doudney writes 
with ease and is always readable. 

In Pictures of School Life and Boyhood (1) Mr. 
Percy Fitz d has given us a very good 
selection of chapters from our best known 
writers, who are always simple and suited either 
for adults or children. Here we have ages 
from Dr. Farrar, Mr. William Black, Mr. Tom 
Hughes, Mr. Charles Dickens, and Hugh Miller; 
and when these are named how can any one 
doubt the high value of the book to those who 
either have not seen, or are not likely to have 
access to, the original volumes from whence 
these are taken. e should not omit to say 
that the volume is neat in its get up. 

Giles’. Minority, or, Scenes at the Red House 
(2), is a very simple and unaffected narrative. 
Some of the characters, too, are well done, espe- 
cially Mrs. Drocket and Miss Merrick, while the 
two D and Giles — are now 
and then touched off delicately. 

There is a great deal of invention and dash 
and originality about Harry's Big Boots (3), 
though now and then the following of the 
. * runs the author into a vagueness of idea. 
The teaching is, on the whole, too present to the 
mind of the writer; but there is so much fancy 
and graceful play about the volume that we 
shall expect to meet with the author again. 
„Primitive Prim with his nose out of joint“ 
has a certain droll fresh quaintness and humour, 
and ‘‘Shadowland” is full of meaning. 

ms in the Red Brigade (4) is not one of Mr. 
R. M. Ballantyne’s most carefully-finished 
stories, but it is one of the most forcible, and 
certainly will, to the mass of boys, be equal to 
any of them in interest. It deals with the 
doings and perils and trials of the fire brigade, 
who may well be called the red brigade; and, 
set before us in Mr. Ballantyne’s graphic style, 
we realise more vividly than ever we did before 
the debt we owe to the brave fellows who attach 
themselves to that service; and we cordially 
thank Mr. Ballantyne for this addition to his 
already large library of juvenile fiction. The 
pictures, we should remark, are very striking. 

Isabel's Difficulties ; or, Light on the Daily Path 
(5), is a story with a anor moral, pleasantly 
though far from powerfully written, and with a 


considerable share of incident, of which the 
escape from fire of the chief characters Bas 
leads on the roof is perhaps the most striking. 


A point here and there is well brought out; 
but there is a want of censtruction and cohe- 
rency, probably attributable to the desire of the 
author to be as sensational as she can in an 
innocent sort of way. 

The Adventures of Mark Willis (6) is suited for 
boys as the former is for girls. It 2 a good 
notion of the ills and trials of sea life, and con- 
tains fair descriptions of many distant places. 
It wants smartness in style, and is also perhaps 
rather flat in the dialogue. It has, however, 
some bits of good description—never overdone. 

The Swiss Family Robinson; or, Adventures 
on a Desert Island (7) is another odition of 
this old children’s favourite, which promises 
to last as long as Robinson Crusoe itself. This 
edition is of good size, well printed, and 
handsomely bound. We envy the boys and 
girls who, this Christmas, may have the work 
placed for the first time in their bands. 

Roger Kyffin’s Ward. By W. H. G. Kino- 
ston (8). Another tale by another celebrated 
writer for boys. It is the narrative of the his- 
tory of a youth, well born and well bred, who 
was placed in a London counting-house, and 
there led away by atempter. It exhibits what 
we so often meet, but too seldom distinguish— 
the difference between weakness and vice. 
Roger Kyffin’s ward was weak but not vicious. 
Tho aim of his tempter was to ruin him, but 
although great suffering came from his weak- 
ness, the tempter only ruined himself. Harry 
Tryon, however, yielding to fear, and over- 
whelmed by a sense of disgrace, flies from Lon- 
don, and is soon afterwards captured by the 

ress -gang, and is sent to sea. His adventures 
— are thoroughly well told. He becomes 
involved in the mutiny of the Nore, the history 
of which is described as graphically as it is by 
Captain Marryatt himself in our favourite 
oe King's Own.” What ensues, we do not tell, 
but enough has been said to show that this 
book is not lacking in exciting adventures. 
The best character is Roger Kyffin himself, but 
Harry Tryon’s is worked out with very skilful 
dramatic consistency. 

Tell Mamma, by the Author of A Trap to 
„Catch a Sunbeam,“ etc., with Illustrations (9). 
A girl’s book, but not, as might be fancied from 
the title, a little girl’s book. Quite the con- 


(1) Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 
(2) George Bell and Sons, 

(3) Samuel Tinsley. 

(4) George Routledge and Sons. 
(5) Griffith and Farran. 
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trary ; 2 girl from fifteen years upwards 
might it, and a good many, we suspect, 
need to read it. It is a charming novelette, 
full of well-sketched scenes of home life and 
written to nature. Some very successful writers 
can introduce very manufactured characters— 
mere animated dolls. The author of Tell 
„Mamma has not one manufactured cha- 
racter in her work. Each is distinct and ani- 
mated. The tale bears upon the necessity of 
confidence between parents and children, and 
is well told without any forced straining at 
the moral. We heartily commend it. 

The Buecaneers, or the Monarchs of the Main. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. With Illustrations 
by H. K. Browne (10), Mr. Thornbury has 
gathered the materials of this work, together 
with his usual diligence and has presented us 
with much that will be entirely new to English 
readers. Of all the ‘‘ buccaneers” whom his- 
tory and fiction have made familiar to us, Sir 
Henry Morgan has been the most conspicuous, 
and his life is told, in these historical sketches, 
at the greatest length. Mr. Thornbury, how- 
ever, tells of others equally as daring, at whose 
names and exploits half the world, at one time, 
held its breath. The sketches are vivid, the 
information full and curious, but we are sorry 
to find that these monarchs of the main were 
even worse than we had supposed them to be. 
They made their mark, however, in history, 
and Mr. Thornbury is to be thanked for telling 
us who they were and what they did. 


Great African Ti avellers, from Mungo Park to 
Livingstone and Stanley. By W. H. G. King- 
ston. With a map and several illustrations. 
(11). Here is just the book that was wanted 
giving, as it does, in some five hundred pages, 
the cream of African travel, and so embracing 
the whole history of African discovery. The two 
journeys of Mungo Park are first described ; 
then follow Denham and Olapperton’s journeys 
—of which too. little is known—the voyage of 
the Landers, Barth’s travels, Speke and Grant’s 
travels, next Livingstone’s, next Sir Samuel 
Baker’s, and lastly Stanley’s. Bruce, we sup- 

se, 1s omitted because he is not on the line, 

ut what has become of Burton and of the 
author of ‘‘Savage Africa,” Mr. Winwood 
Reade? Again, however, we can see a reason 
for the omission, and no doubt we are right 
and so is Mr. Kingston. Let us add that no 
book published this season is fuller of matter 
than this, or better 235 together. It will be a 
capital present for all boys. 

The History of Sandford and Merton. By 
Tomas Day. Oorrected and revised by CECcIL 
HarTLeEY, M.A. (12). Despite all Mr. Bur- 
nand’s clever satire, Sandford and Merton“ 
will hold its own with our children and our 
children’s children, Certainly, as we dip into 
it again, it doesn’t seem quite so fresh as it did 
a good many years ago, but it has its own 
charm, and you may be at some trouble before 
ou find a book that will please children better. 

we are glad to see this new edition, well and 

handsomely printed and bound—which, also, 
many a child will be glad to see. . 
Nuts and Crackers for Christmas. Selected by 
the editor of Kind Words (13). Many of these 
nuts are hard to crack, and have little to show 
for the trouble of cracking. If we knew which 
were the nuts and which were the crackers, we 
might modify the above criticism in favour of 
some of them. The Prize Picture Stories, 
which by the way have no answers, look very 
thrilling, and might be given to imaginative 
children for the purpose of leading them to 
furnish answers of their own. 

Ballads for Boys and Girls, Selected by the 
editor of Kind Words (14). This is aaother 
book of the same size and appearance. The 
songs and ballads are such as will be eagerly 
am and easily learnt. 

Short Tales and Sketches, selected by the 
editor of Kind Words (15), is a companion 
volume rd small size, oe wate 2 
in large type, very fairly illustrated, the 
—— beng hort tales of adventure, bio- 
graphy, and travel with a moral.” 

Lives of Labour ; or, Incidents in the Career of 
Eminent Naturalists and Celebrated Travellers. 
By C. L. BRIGHTWELL (16). This is an excel- 
lent book in Messrs. Nelsons’ well-known style, 
with several good coloured engravings, giving 
in separate chapters some of the more remark- 
able incidents and adventures in the careers of 
Audubon, Linnseus, Humboldt, Captain Mayne 
Reid, Bayard Taylor, &. It is a charming 
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bit of biography for children who have acquired 
a taste for reading. | 


Here for the present we must pause, reserving 
for next week a notice of other boys’ and girls 
books and serial volumes which crowd in 
upon us. | 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Companions of the Lord: Chapters on the Lives 
of the Apostles. By CHARLES E. B. REED, M. A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. (London: the 
Religious Tract Society.) This is one of the best of the 
publications of the Religious Tract Society which we 
have recently seen. Mr. Reed’s style is clear and pic- 
turesque, a little too profusely perhaps adorned with 
quotations, but never wanting in good taste. In its sub- 
stance, the book is scholarly and sound in judgment, 
Mr. Reed’s critical faculty is well developed; he 
can muster a large amount of evidence, minute 
and traditional; and yet preserve an admirable 
balance of mind. His chapter on The Brethren of 
Our Lord“ exhibits this. The chapter on Thomas 
is also noticeable for careful discrimination and 
wise sympathy with his subject. We should be 
glad to see this volume in the young people's depart- 
ment of all domestic libraries; we commend it also to 
officers of Sunday-schools as a book to be introduced to 
the notice of their teachers. It will be of value to these 
not only for the direct information of which it will put 
them in possession, but also as showing them how to 
piece together scattered details so as to bring out a come 
plete whole. It is almost entirely from the New Testa- 
ment Mr. Reed drawe his materials, using tradition to 
illustrate not to confirm his conclusions. We observe 
that Mr. Reed treats the haddock” a3 a fresh-water 
fish. 


Stories for Sundays; or, Tales illustrative of Scrip- 
ture. By the Rev. H. C. ADams, (Roytledge.) Mr. 
Adams is well known as the author of some of the very 
best works for youth, his historical tales being ex 
ceptionally good. In this work there are twenty-four 
tales, some of a direct religious charaeter, and all per- 
vaded by deep religious feeling. They are suitable for 
reading aloud in that most difficult of all times in a 
family, where the day is not well-planned out, Sunday 
afternoon, Mr. Adams is, however, not merely a suc- 
cessful, he is, as we all know, a conscientious writer. 
When treating of historical facts, for instance, he is 
careful to be precisely accurate. This quality is espe- 
cially exhibited in the“ Red King’s Burial,” in the 
4% Jow's Last Hope,” and in the Hermit’s Dream.” 

The Bibliotheca’ Sacra and Theological Eclectic. 
Vol. XXX., October, 1873. (London: Trubner and Oo.) 
It is impossible highly to commend this American 
Quarterly. It does not compare favourably in scholar- 
ship or style with those published on this side of the 
Atlantic. The articles are, for the most part, ponde- 
rous, without being profound ; and are strangely out of 
relation to the literary spirit of the time. Professor 
Edwards's article on The Structure of a Sermon—the 
„Text,“ is stiſt and meagre; while Dr. Cowles’s 
article, Sin and Suffering in the Universe, as related 
eto the Power, Wisdom, and Love of God,” does not 
touch the heart of his subject. Other articles are, 
Law, Providence, and Prayer,” by Professor Wells; 
‘€Taine’s English Literature, by Professor Buscom ; 
“Temptation no Excuse for Transgression,” by Dr. 
Hichcok, of Amherst; and El Mokhurah, or the 
“Plain of Elijah’s Sacrifice,” by Professor Mend. Is it 
the professional element in this journal to which its 
dullness is attributable ? 


The Contemporary Review for December is perhaps of 
more than average interest. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
has a good deal to say, which is well worthy of con- 
sideration concerning the defects of Parliamentary 
government, But the thoughtful reader will probably 
rise from its perusal with the reflection that rapid and 
business-like legislation is, after all, not the summum 
bonum of national life: and that the defects complained 
of are a cheap price to pay for self-government. Mr. 
Knight’s article on ‘‘ Prayer” will naturally attract 
attention. The autobiograpby of John Stuart Mill is an 
exhaustless subject for reviewers. Mr. Capes is bold 
enough to suggest a ‘‘ mythical theory concerning the 
miraculous story of the philosopher’s education, and we 
think he has much reason on his side, The most re- 
markable, though certainly not the most able paper in 
the number, is that on the Relation of the Clergy to 
‘*Politics,” by Dr. Littledale. It appears from this 
article that the clergy of the Anglican Church are never 
united in the support of any political views, and that 
in this respect they contrast favourably with both 
Romanists and Nonconformists. The statement has at 
least the merit of novelty. Dr. Carpenter contributes 
some curious speculations on the ‘ Psychology of 
„% Belief.” Some unpublished letters of Mrs, Browning 
are given to the public by Mr. R. H. Horne, and a few 
lines from Mr, Gladstone in explanation of a sentence 
upon the subject of evolution have probably attracted 
more attention than all the rest of the number. 
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